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V. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
Wheat Flakes Mush. 


Baked Potatoes. 
White Bread. 


Stewed Fruit. 
Fried Codfish. 
Toasted Brown Bread. 
Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Shin-of- Veal Stew, with Dumplings. 
French Turnips. Potatoes. 
Baked Custard Pudding. 


SUPPER. 
Cracker Toast. Plain Bread. 
Buns. Rhubarb Sauce. 


Tea. 
BREAKFAST. 

Fruit. Rolled Oats Mush. 
Broiled Trout. Savory Omelet. 
Parker House Rolls. Toast. 
Coffee. 

LUNCHEON. 

Broiled Lambs’ Kidnzys. 
Velvet Rolls. Toast. 
Strawberry Shortcake. 

Tea. 


Chicken Consommeé. 
Deviled Saraines. 
Potted Pigeons. 

Boiled Rice. Asparagus Points. 
Cress-and-Lettuce Salad. 
Russian Jelly with Whipped Cream. 
Black Coffee. 


T this season veal is plentiful and cheap, and 
there is no difficulty using the prime cuts, 
but to many housekeepers the shin of veal 

seems to have no value except in the making of 
soup. Here are afewof the many dishes for which it 
can be used: 

White Fricassee of Veal. 

Select a shin of veal that weighs about four pounds, 
and have the butcher saw it in three parts. Trim it care- 
fully near the hoof end; then wash it and put it in a stew- 
pan with two quarts of boiling water and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Place on the fire, and when it begins to boil, skim 
carefully, and set back where the water will bubble at the 
side of the pan. Cook in this manner for three hours and 
a half, and then take from the fire. Place the meat on 
a platter to cool and pour the liquid into a bowl. 

When the meat is perfectly cold, cut it from the bones 
and then cut it into small pieces. There should be about 
a quart of meat. Season with a generous teaspoonful 
of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Put 
three tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan with one 
tablespoonful of minced onion, and cook slowly for 
five minutes. 

Now add two generous tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir 
until the mixture is frothy. Gradually add to this a pint 
and a half of the water in which the shin was boiled. 
Simmer for five minutes, and then strain. Season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Cook the veal gently in this 
sauce for fifteen minutes, and serve very hot. The water 
in which the shin of veal was boiled will be a jelly when 
cold and it must be melted before measuring. 

Curry of Shin of Veal. 

Prepare the shin of veal as for the white fricassee. When 
the butter and onion are cooking together add a table- 
spoonful of curry-powder, if a strong flavor be liked; but 
if only a delicate flavor be desired, use half a tablespoon- 
ful. Now proceed exactly the same as for the white 
fricassee. 

For some tastes a gill of strained tomato isa pleasing 
addition. Always serve boiied rice with the dish. 
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Je'lied Veal. 
For jellied veal cook the same as for white fricassee, 
save that you should use a tablespoonful of salt, and add 
also the following named seasonings, which must be tied 
in a piece of net: Twenty peppercorns, one clove, a tiny 
bit of mace, one bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, one slice of 
carrot, half an onion of good size. 

Strain the liquid, and when cold, skim off all the fat. 
Put the jelly ina clean saucepan and on the fire to cook 
rapidly until there is only avout a pint and a half left. 
Cut the cold veal into long, slender strips and season with 
a teaspoonful of salt. Add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice to the hot liquid. Pour a little of this into a plain 
mould or bowl. Lay the strips of veal in the bowl and 
pour the hot broth over it, a little at a time. Set away 
until it becomes perfectly cold. It should stand at least 
eight or ten hours. 

When ready to serve the jellied veal, dip the mould in 
warm water and, with a knife, loosen the edges of the veal ; 
then turn on a flat dish and garnish with parsley. It 
should be cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. This isa 
nice dish for supper or luncheon. 


Shin of Veal Stew. 

Use a shin of veal weighing about five pounds, two 
tablespoonfuls each of minced onion, carrot and celery, 
one pint of potato cubes, two pints and a half of boiling 
water, two generous tablespoonfuls of flour, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter or pork fat, three teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper. 

Have the shin cut in three parts. Wash it, and cut the 
meat from the bones; then cut it into cubes of good size. 
Put the butter in the stewpan with the minced vegetables, 
and cook slowly for ten minutes. 

Take out the vegetables and put in the meat, on which 
should be sprinkled the salt, pepper and flour. Stir over 
the fire until the meat browns, then add the water, and stir 
until the stew boils. Skim well, then add the cooked 
vegetables. . Cover the stewpan and set back where the 
contents will only bubble at one side for three hours. At 
the end of that time add the potatoes, draw the stewpan 
to a hotter part of the stove and cook for half an hour 
longer. 

If dumplings be liked, mix together three gills of 
flour, a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of sugar. Rub 
through a sieve and wet with a gill of sweet milk. Draw 
the stewpan forward where the stew will boil rapidly and 
drop the dough in it by dessert-spoonfuls. Cover for nine 
minutes. Serve the stew on a warm platter with the 
dumplings arranged around the border. 

The shin-bone can be covered with water and boiled for 
five or six hours for alight stock. If there be other bones 
or bits of tough meat it will be well to put them with the 
veal bones. 


Marrow Toast. 

Get the large shin-bone of beef. Have the butcher split 
it for you, so that the marrow can be taken out in one 
piece. Cut the marrow into slices about an inch thick. 
Have mixed together in a hot soup plate one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne and a few drops 
of onion juice. Have ready six small squares of delicate, 
crisp toast on a warm dish. 

Put a quart of boiling water and a teaspoonful of salt in 
astewpan. When boiling hard, throw in the marrow, and 
cook for a minute and a half. Turn into a strainer, and 
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when drained, put with the mixture in the soup plate, and 
mash witha fork, mixing all the ingredients thoroughly. 
Spread quickly on the hot toast, and serve at once. 


Deviled Biscuit. 

Make two tablespoonfuls of butter very soft, and stir 
into it one teaspoonful of mixed mustard and about 
one-tenth of a teaspoonful of cayenne. Spread this on 
six thin water crackers or eight Saltenas, putting a thin 
coating on both sides of the cracker. Place in the toaster 
and hold over the fire until brown on both sides. Serve 
hot with cheese. 


Deviled Sardines. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of dry mustard, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, one-tenth of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil or three of 
melted butter, and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 

Drain eight sardines; then split them, and remove the 
backbone. Spread them with the devil mixture and lay 
them on deviled biscuit. Place ina pan andin a very hot 
oven for five minutes. Dish on a napkin, and serve hot- 


Deviled Cheese. 

Grate enough cheese to fill a pint measure. Prepare 
a devil mixture the same as for sardines, omitting the 
lemon, however. Mix this with the cheese, which should 
then be spread rather thickly on deviled biscuit. Place 
in a hot oven for five minutes, and serve on a napkin 
at on: e. 


£.rewberry Shortcake. 

tut into a sieve one pint of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. 

Mix well and rub through the sieve. Now rub into the 
flour one tablespoonful of lard and two of butter. Stir 
into this a scant half-pint of sweet milk. Mix quickly 
with a spoon and divide into two parts. Roll each part into 
a smooth ball and, after sprinkling the bread board with 
flour, roll each ball down to three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness and place on two tin plates. Bake in a hot oven 
for about fifteen minutes. 

Pick over and mash three pints of ripe strawberries, and 
just as they are to be put in the shortcake, add a generous 
cupful of sugar. . 

On taking the shortcakes from the oven, tear them apart. 
Spread with soft butter (not melted), and also with a 
thick layer of strawberries. Put on the covers and serve 
at once. 

Should the cakes be desired richer, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter may be used. The three pints of berries area 
generous allowance. 

Should the sugar be added to the strawberries too soon 
there would be too much juice. 

Cracker Toast. 

For three people, use a pint and a half of milk, eight 
Boston butter crackers, one tablespoonful of butter, a 
level teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of flour. 

Reserve one gill of the milk and put the remainder in 
the double boiler and on the fire. Mix the flour with the 
gill of cold milk until the mixture becomes smooth ; then 
stir it into the boiling milk and cook for twelve minutes. 
Add the salt and butter. Split the crackers, and toast 
them slowly at first, but finally hold them nearer to the 
fire until they are a golden brown on both sides. Drop 
them into the cream and let them cook for about three 
minutes; then turn the toast into a warm covered dish, 
and serve at once. Have the plates warm. 
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THE ANGEL OF ELBOW BEND. 


All God's angels come to us disguised ; 

Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 

One after other lift their frowning masks, 

And we behold the seraph’s face beneath.—Lowe/:. 

OU want to know who that lovely 
girl in the gray dress is? Well, 
her name is Olive North, but we 
call her the angel of Elbow Bend. 

We used to be a mean, unchari- 

table set, us women of the Bend, 

and I’m not saying that I was a 

whit better than the rest; but 

I do think there has been a 

change for the better since sweet 
Olive North came among us. It was a new place 
and times hard, and we couldn't afford all the nec- 
essaries of life, much less its luxuries, and hard 
work and privation made us bitter and ill tempered. 
When I tell you that only two families in all the neigh- 
borhood were able to take a paper, and books were 
as scarce as “hen’s teeth” among us, you may reckon 
that intelligence and refinement were at a low ebb; 
but, la! it would not have been safe for any one to 
have told a Bender that he or she was not as good or 
as smart as the nex. one, and if there was one thing 
that we disliked more than our own hardships and 
privations it was the person who had not suffered in 
like kind and measure. 

When Judge North came among us with his old 
maid sister and motherless daughter, it did not take 
us long to see that they were different from the rest 
of us, and different in a way that we resented. If 
they had been poorer or more ignorant than ourselves, 
we could have welcomed them wit open arms, but 
Miss North, though not in the least haughty, was dig- 
nified and intellectual looking, and Olive—well, she 
was prettier, smarter and sweeter than any other girl 
in the place, and we couldn’t help seeing it, and hated 
her accordingly. 

If the Judge’s folks had been extravagant in dress 
or haughty in manners, or anything of the kind, there 
would have been some excuse for our feelings toward 
them, but they were plain and simple and tried to be 
friendly, and that seemed to make us dislike them 
the more. 

I remember the first time I saw Olive come into 
church. She wore a simple white linen lawn with- 
out a bit of ornament except a bit of hemstitching 
she had done herself, and her black straw hat had 
only a purple lining and bunch of violets; but 
dress and hat were fine of their kind, and I couldn't 
help seeing the contrast between her and Rosy 
Watts, who had been considered, till then, the pret- 
tiest girl in the neighborhood. Rosy’s dress was 
white, too, but it had a thick stripe and a thin one 
and yards of lace and ribbon, cheap, of course, 
but, altogether, making her dress cost more than 
Olive’s. Then her hat was a perfect posey garden 
of flowers mixed with gay ribbons, and her bangs 


curled so tight you might think it the reason her 
nose turned up. 

I’d always thought Rosy pretty till then, but now, 
somehow, I began to feel what she lacked, what all of 
us lacked, and I pitied Rosy and—yes, I hated Olive. 
I had had some advantages in my young days, when 
I was growing up, but I felt now that I had lost 
ground and had slipped to a lower level than such as 
she, and I don’t know whether I hated her because 
it was so, or because she caused me to realize it; but 
any way, good Christian though I was, I hated her. 

We were very religious, us Benders; we went to 
church on Sunday, gossiped on week days, and 
thought we’d fulfilled the law and the gospel. 

As I said, the Bend was a new place, we were all 
poor, and had not yet been able to havea school. 
Our children were growing up in ignorance, a fact we 
loudly deplored among ourselves; so when sweet 
Olive North proposed to teach usa three months’ 
term free of charge, you'd think we’d have jumped at 
the chance, but we didn’t. 

“The stuck up thing! I ‘spose she thinks she'll be 
a mis ‘onary to us heathens,” said Mrs. Ivens. ‘“ My 
young-uus may live an’ die in ignorance ‘fore I'll send 
“em toacharity school kept by her,” said Mrs. Godsey. 

It would take too long to tell all the hateful things 
we did say, but at last some of us began to come to 
our senses, myself for one, not that I was a bit better 
than the rest, but I did want Dan’l and Sary, my boy 
and girl, to be learning something; so, at last, we 
concluded that we reckoned that we could stand it if 
she could, and sent her word she might begin. 

If Olive could have heard all the ugly things we 
said she might have quit in despair, seeing she did 
not get even thankee for her work, but she kept on, 
and the children were getting to like her in spite of 
all they heard said against her, and were getting so 
they’d speak up and take her part; but none of us 
older ones, even ye’, were friendly with the Norths. 

Some of us had neighbored a little with them, but 
we took pains to let them know that we thought our- 
selves as good as they, and made ourselves very fool- 
ish and disagreeable. 

About that time, word got out that Olive was tak- 
ing a fiddle to the schoolhouse and playing while the 
children made motions to it. What a storm it raised! 

“Only to think that she’s a learnin’ the precious 
innocents to dance, when we thought ‘em a studyin’ 
of their books,” said Mrs. Ivens, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

“T allus knowed som’thin’ would come out. Such 
ain’t to be trusted, a-lookin’ as if butter wouldn't melt 
in their mouths,” said Mrs. Hatch. 

When we sifted the thing it came out that it wasn’t 
a fiddle that Olive had in school, but something that 
looked like one. 

Mine said she thumped it with her fingers, and Ike 
Ivens said she clawed it like a cat; but, any way, it 
was something and something had to be done, so we 
made it up that, without saying anything to anybody, 
we’d meet and go in a squad to the door of the school- 
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house—it was a little old deserted country store- 
house that Olive and her pa had fixed up at their own 
expense—we’d go in a squad tothe door, just after 
the children had been called in, having waited some- 
where near, and just when Olive got into the midst 
of her demoralizing performance we'd rush in and 
ask if that was the way to keep school ‘There was a 
little sort of porch room in front, and we all tip-toed 
into that and stood nudging each other, for, now we’d 
got there, no one wanted to be the first to break in, 
though we could hear the music going, a clear, sweet 
young voice leading some childish song, the little 
ones joining in, while they all kept a sort of time with 
their hands and bodies. That much I saw througha 
crack in the door before Mrs. Ivens nearly mashed 
my foot, crowding me over to take my place. 

Two or three of the stoutest got their eyes to the 
cracks, and the rest had to be content with hearing ; 
but every word came plain as truth to where we were 
standing. I’ll say here that no prima donner ever 
had a sweeter voice than Olive’s, and when they had 
finished the little calisthenic piece—I think'that’s what 
they called it—she struck up “ Nearer My God to 
Thee,” all the young ones joining in, and she playing 
the accompaniment on the guitar, for we learned 
* later that that was the name of the instrument that 
had created such an excitement, and to my dying day 
I don’t expect to hear anything sound sweeter. 

“ Jest listen at Tad!” whispered Mrs. Hatch. “I'd 
no idea the little feller could sing so! I'll have to 
tell his pap.” 

Before the hymn was finished I felt my eyes get- 
ting moist, and I saw several others getting the 
same way. We forgot all about the object of our 
visit, and only thought of listening to the music; 
and once Melindy Peters nearly spoiled everything 
by joining in, but Lucy Ivens saw her opening her 
mouth and chucked her under the chin. 

When the hymn was finished, what was our sur- 
prise to hear the same sweet voice leading in prayer, 
and you might not believe it, but a more beautiful 
prayer I never heard. Parson Olsberry himself 
couldn’t beat it. She prayed for the ch Idren and for 
their parents and that she might have wisdom and 
patience to do her duty, and, above all, that she might 
yet win a little love from the mothers of her dear pu- 
pils. I saw a big tear roll down and drop off the end 
of Emerine Hooker’s nose, then she stretched a hand 
to one on each side of her and said, “ Sisters, let’s 
kneel,” and the next moment we all got down. 

I don’t know what any one would have thought to 
have seen us all kneeling there in that little anteroom, 
sobbing silently while the young voice inside went on 
praying for us all, not knowing that for once we were 
getting the benefit of her prayer in a way that was 
likely to have a speedy and telling effect. At last 
the prayer ended, and the bell called the children to 
their books and us to a sense of the situation. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Mrs. Godsey, and as silently 
as we had come, as silently we stole away. Not a 
word was said till we had got out of sight and hearing 


of the schoolhouse, then Mrs. Ivens, she said to me, 
“Mrs. Yates, I guess we can trust that girl with our 
young ones.” 

“Trust her!” said Mrs. Hatch, “she’s an angel, 
the latch of whose shoestring we’re not worthy to 
untie.” 

Julia Ann always gets things a little snarled when 
she quotes Scriptures, but she means well. 

After this we’d all have been glad to be friendly 
with the Norths, but when folks have been for months 
showing their hateful side it comes awkward to right- 
about face without some apparent good excuse. We 
could not go and say we’ve been a lot of fools, but 
we’ve overheard that that’s opened our eyes and our 
hearts, and we want you to forgive us and let us make 
much of you. No, we did not have the courage for 
that, so each one had to think of little break-ways for 
herself. As for me, I concluded I’d take Miss North 
a jar of my cherries, being some of our first crop, and 
about the first in the neighborhood. I found Miss 
North knitting on a little red woolen mitten. She 
seemed pleased to see me and glad of the cherries, 
then, said she, “I hope you'll excuse me for going on 
with my knitting, as I am very anxious to finish this 
pair this evening.” 

“That will be a little small for Olive, won’t it ?” 
I asked. 

“QO dear,” said she, “it’s not for Olive, it’s for 
little Tim Skiver. Olive says he comes crying with 
cold every morning, but he is so fond of school that 
he won’t give it up.” 

This was the woman we’d accused of being proud 
and stuck up, spending her time knitting mittens for 
a little dirty-faced chap, so he could come to school 
where her niece could teach him for nothing. If they 
were stuck up they were trying to raise the lowest to 
their level, instead of trying to pull down them that 
seemed a bit higher, as some of us had been so anx- 
ious to do. I tell you, I went out of that house feel- 
ing my littleness as I.never had before, resolving to 
be more like them I’d picked so many flaws in. 

Not long after that the scarlet fever broke out, and 
we no longer wanted an excuse to make much of 
Olive and her aunt, for angels could not be kinder 
than they were. They went everywhere and helped 
every one, and what we’d have done without them | 
don’t know. It was wonderful how the little ones 
clung to Olive. Not a mother among us could get 
them to take the medicine as she could, and often her 
singing would quiet them when nothing else would. 
Many a darling owed its life as much to her as to the 
doctor. There were only three deaths in all, one of 
them poor little Tim Skiver. He died with his red 
mittens on, and we buried him in them. Those were 
terrible times, and but for our Olive I don’t know 
what we should have done. There’s not a mother 
in the Bend but would almost give her life for her. 

That was all a yearago. We havea new school- 
house now, and Olive is paid for teaching in it. We 
are not able to pay her much, but refused to let her 
do it longer for nothing, for the Norths are not rich, 
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Olive and Miss 
North have given us older ones some useful hints, 
too, in regard to cutting and fitting, and the choice of 
colors and materials, so we find that the poorest 
may have something of grace and beauty in dress. 
We have an organ in our church, too, not a grand 
pipe one, but Olive can get music out of it, and my 
Sary has learned to pick the guitar, and we have that, 
too, so if you’ll be at church in the morning I'll 
promise you some as good music as you'll meet with 
in a two-days’ journey. 

—Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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MOVING DAY. 
Up before the sun is peeping, 
Up while happier folks are sleeping, 
Pounding, pushing, pulling, tugging, 
Wrapping, packing, piling, lugging, 
Hurrying here and hurrying there, 
Dire confusion everywhere, 
Standing in the midst of chaos, 
Questioning, “ Does moving pay us?” 
Looking ‘round us in dismay— 

Such is moving day. 
Drawing tacks and boxes nailing, 
Mashing thumbs and wildly wailing, 
Shaking carpets, packing dishes, 
Making unavailing wishes, 

Waiting for the tardy dray— 

Such is moving day. 


When at length, the dray appearing, 
Hurrying men the rooms are clearing, 
Standing then, with some foreboding, 
Watching them while they are loading, 
Giving cautions, wondering whether 
Such things e’er were piled together 
As they’re piling on that dray— 

Such is moving day. 


Shifts the scene, but still we’re tugging, 
Pushing, pulling, piling, lugging, 
Hurrying here and hurrying there, 
Dire confusion everywhere, 
Standing in the midst of chaos, 
Questioning, “ Does moving pay us?” 
Looking round us in dismay— 

Such is moving day. 


“ Piecing ” carpets, turning under— 

Do they ever fit, I wonder ? 

Wrestling with the stovepipe sooty, 

Getting many “ spots of beauty,” 

Working in a desperate way— 
Such is moving day. 


Weary limbs and smutty faces, 
Things in most unheard of places, 
Much-soiled garments, broken dishes, 
Vain regrets and useless wishes, 
Sighing dolefully, lamenting 
O’er the many ills of renting, 
Longing for a home abiding, 
With no moving day betiding, 
Wearied out and blue and sleepy, 
Off to bed, disgusted creep we, 
Glad in sleep to flee away 
From the woes of moving day. 
Such is moving day. 


—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—V. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


CARE OF DINING-ROOM. 


UPPOSE a dining-room in which 
the movable furniture consists 
of a table, a sideboard, a side 
table, a dinner wagon, a screen 
and twelve chairs. In the mid- 
dle of the floor is a.large rug 
which covers all except a pol- 
ished border of three feet from 
the walls all around the room. 
The two windows are draped 

with curtains, there are pictures on the walls and 

candelabra and ornaments on the mantel. In one 
corner of the room is a closet, with glass doors, for 
glass, and in another corner one similar for fine china. 

Under the one for glass is a safe for silver, and under 

the one for china, shelves for some linen. Both safe 

and shelves are enclosed by doors without glass. 

The dining table is the right size for the family, its 
extra leaves being in their frame in the pantry. It 
stands in the middle of the rug. 

The end of the table next to the door is the head; 
that next the window, the foot. 

The sideboard is long enough and broad enough 
to hold all that need be placed upon it. It stands at 
the side of the room between the china closet and 
the pantry door. The side table has two large drop 
leaves, one or both of which may be used as occasion 
requires. It stands at the side of the room between 
the mantel and acorner. The dinner wagon is made 
of the same wood as the other furniture in the dining- 
room. It is made of shelves of the same size, each 
with a little guard rim of wood or brass, and each 
large enough to hold easily a large dinner plate. It 
stands on the polished floor between the window and 
the corner next to the pantry door. There is no sill 
under this door and the wagon is on rubber rollers, so 
that it can be moved noiselessly and rolled into the 
space in the pantry which is provided for it. The 
screen has two broad leaves and is placed so as to 
hide the pantry door. 

The rug in the dining-room should be brushed up 
every morning or swept with a carpet sweeper, and 
the polished border should be wiped with a dry cloth. 
Once every week the room should be thoroughly swept. 

Roll up the rug ready to be taken out for shak- 
ing. Lay on the dining table either paper or a sheet, 
which is kept for the purpose, to prevent scratches. 
On this place ornaments, dishes from the sideboard, 
etc., and cover to keep from the dust. See that all 
doors and drawers are tightly closed. Open the 
windows. 

If the rug cannot be taken out each time, draw it 
one side, and move the table into a corner before put- 
ting anything on it. Sweep the rug well, being sure 
to sweep with the nap and not against it. Roll it up as 
closely as possible. Sweep the floor with a hair brush 
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having a long handle and use a broom for the rug 
only, so as to permit as little dust as possible to rise 
to pictures and curtains. Take up the dust and carry 
it away. Shake out the curtains so deftly that you 
neither tear nor wrinkle them. ‘Take a feather duster 
with a long handle to brush off the tops of the cur- 
tain poles, tops of pictures and mouldings which are 
too high to reach with a cloth. 

Bring a pail of water and wipe up the floor 
with a wet cloth. Learn to rub with the grain of 
the wood and do not leave lines or streaks. When 
dry rub the polished border with crude petroleum, 
which should be applied with cotton waste, such 
as is used to clean engines, and polish with clean 
cotton waste. A very small amount of crude petro- 
leum should be used and a weekly use of it keeps the 
polish fresh. 

Wash your hands; relay the rug; dust the room. 
In dusting use a small feather duster where necessary 
but depend chiefly upon soft cloths. Dust should be 
taken up and shaken out of doors, not whisked again 
around a room. 

Replace china and ornaments. Notice carefully 
whether any spot or stain needs to be removed. 
Polish glass doors and glass of pictures. Wash 
windows. 

To keep the polish of the dining table perfect, rub 
every three days with a mixture made of equal parts 
of olive oil and turpentine. Apply with flannel cloth 
and polish with clean flannel cloth. Dull spots on 
other furniture may be treated in the same way. 
Every morning before breakfast the dining-room 
must be well aired and thoroughly dusted. 

After each meal crumbs must be taken up carefully 
from the rug. 


CARE OF PANTRY. 

Neatness and order in your pantry will depend in 
great measure upon the way you clear your table. If 
you look upon your butler’s pantry as a dumping- 
ground, then dirt and disorder will be inevitable. 
But, on the contrary, if you consider it a workshop, 
to be kept shipshape, you will avoid these dangers. 
Shipshape means a place for everything and every- 
thing in its right place. 

Make up your mind in the beginning where you 
want to lay your knives, where you want your silver, 
which is the best place for your heavier china and 
the safest for your delicate pieces. When these 
places are well chosen, then stick to them. 

You must be sure to have a bowl or pan large 
enough to hold all the broken bits and bones from 
any meal. A large yellow bowl or agate pan is suit- 
able for this. Do not use a tin pail, it is not cleanly. 
A piece of lemon or a spoonful of tomato will rust it 
and it will soon become disagreeable. 

Do not begin your work until the food is put away. 
Next empty every glass, cup, bowl and pitcher. Rinse 
with cold water those which have been used for milk 
or cream. Scrape your plates and dishes carefully 
and put those of one sort together. This saves time ; 


it does not waste it. A crust of bread from the 
broken bits will easily wipe out a fine china bowl or 
silver ladle without scratching it as a knife or spoon 
might do. 

Keep a pan and brush at hand, and if food is 
dropped on your pantry floor take it up at once. 
Then you will have one greasy spot instead of long 
streaks to scour out. 

When you have finished washing dishes, always 
leave your pan or sink perfectly clean. Your sapolio 
is provided for the purpose of cleaning them thor- 
oughly and in an expeditious manner. Once a week 
you must wash down the pipes with a strong solution 
of sal soda and water that is actually boiling, not 
simply hot. 

Never leave soiled towels lying in your pantry. 
After each meal wash out those you have used and 
hang them to dry. You may add a little dilute 
ammonia to the water in which you wash them. 
Once a week, all towels that have been used should 
be thoroughly washed, scalded and ironed. You need 
fresh ones each time for glass and fine china. Do 
not let your pile of fresh ones get exhausted before 
you have other fresh ones to take their place. 

Your pantry shelves should be kept well dusted, 
every drawer clean and in order, the knife cleaner in 
proper place, the silver-cleaning materials in their 
place. See that the clean hand towels are not mixed 
with the dish towels. Keep salad cloths by them- 
selves. Be sure that the brooms and long dusters 
are hung, not standing on the floor, and choose a 
good place for keeping dusting cloths and small 
feather dusters. 

Always remember that shipshape means a place 
for everything, and everything in its right place. 
frances Spalding. 
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SHE “DID NOT SAY A WORD.” 
“Oh! you should see the splendid loaves 
I’ve made,” Miranda said. 
“T'd like to meet the woman who 
Can beat me making bread, 
Or cake. I’ve never seen her yet.” 
And Marion, smiling, heard 
The boasts of her fair neighbor, 
But did not say a word. 


“ My salads, too! I ne'er have failed, 
For just the right degree 
Of seasoning I always get. 
Do come some day and see,” 
She said. And gentle Marion, 
To all that she averred, 
Smiled sweetly and serenely, 
But did not say a word. 


A fair was held, and Marion, 
With wonder in her eyes, 
For proofs of culinary skill, 
Took every single prize. 
Especially her bread and cake, 
And salads, were preferred. 
And then it was Miranda 
Who did not say a word. 


—C. H. Thayer. 
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A SIMPLE LUNCH FOR A PARTY OF SIX. 


Served in Two Courses. 
~ ANY persons say, “I should like 


to entertain, but I cannot, even 
Viory in the simplest way,” and I 
€ ile know the reason is one of two, 


fear of expense or incompetent 
servants. I should like to 
show how a simple lunch can 
be given, with very little ex- 
pense, and a servant who is 
only a pair of hands. It is 
best to arrange the menu in two courses ; this simpli- 
fies the work for the servant and gives the hostess 
less cause for anxiety during the meal. 
MENU. 
Oyster Patties. Chicken Croquettes. 

Potato Salad. 


Pulled Bread. Rolls. 
Butter Balls. Coffee. 
Spiced Grape. Olives. 
Fruit Salad. Sponge Cake. 


If the lunch be given ina city or large town, it is 
best to buy the patty cases at the expense of thirty 
cents; even if you are an expert at puff paste it takes 
the best part of a morning to make and bake them. 
The rolls can be bought for ten cents. 

Do all that is possible the day before the lunch. 
Begin by ordering the chicken and beets to be brought 
early that morning, so they may be cooked ; order 
lettuce, parsley, patty cases, cream for the coffee, 
a loaf of bakers’ bread for the pulled bread, oysters, 
and fruit for the salad, to be sent early the day of 
the lunch. 

Put the chicken on to boil, or better still to steam, 
and boil the beets. 

Salad Dressing. 

Yolk of an egg (unbeaten), one teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, a speck of cayenne, one-third of a cupful of olive oil, 
juice of one-half of a lemon, one-half cupful of cream 
(whipped). 

Mix, not beat, the yolk of the egg, mustard, salt, sugar 
and cayenne until all the lumps are out, then add the oil, 
adrop atatime at first, stirring hard; when it gets too 
thick, add part of the lemon juice, then more oiland so on 
until the oil and lemon are used up. If properly made it 
should be quite a thick mass. Whip the cream until it is 
stiff, using an egg-beater for the purpose, and stir into the 
dressing. You can add the cream the day of the lunch if 
more convenient. If it is impossible to have cream, beat 
the white of the egg until dry, and use instead. 

As the chicken and beets are cooking, you have a 
good fire, so this is the best time to make the cake. 
Sponge Cake. 

Five eggs, one gobletful each of sugar and sifted flour, 
juice of one-half of alemon, a pinch of salt. Well-buttered 
turks head pan. If no goblet is at hand as a measure, one 
and one-fourth cupfuls is almost the same, if you use the 
tin measuring cup. 

Separate the eggs, beat the yolks and add the lemon 


juice and part of the sugar; beat well, add the rest of the 
sugar and beat again. After this is done, beat the whites 
until you can turn the bow] over and they will not run out, 
add the yolks and sugar and beat until the bubbles rise 
and break the moment you stop; stir in the flour gently 
and bake in a good bread oven, carefully, about one hour. 
If you use the old process, or pastry flour, the cake will be 
much better than with the best bread flour. If you beat it 
any after adding the flour it will be tough. 

As soon as the chicken is done, cut out all the white 
meatand chop, not too fine, leaving it in the chopping 
bowl while you make the 
Cream Sauce. 

One tablespoonful of butter, one cupful of hot milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour. Melt the butter in a saucepan; 


when it bubbles stir in the flour, add half the milk and stir - 


and cook until all the lumps are out, then add the rest in 
the same way and cook until it is thick. Mix this with 
the chicken and season to taste with salt, pepper and 
celery salt. Put this ina shallow dish in a cool place to be 
finished the next day. 


Look over the table linen to be used and be sure it 
is in order and well laundered. 

The glass should be washed in hot suds to which a 
teaspoonful of ammonia to each quart of water has 
been added. Use a brush for all rough parts; this 
makes it shine, and pressed glass will sparkle almost 
like cut. Bright glass and silver and fresh table 
linen are absolutely necessary to seta pretty table, 
and no amount of dainties served will make up for 
the lack of them. 


Look over the store closet supplies to be sure 


nothing is wanted in the way of groceries. 

This may seem a large day’s work, but it can be 
done and it is best to leave as little as possible to be 
done the day of the lunch, if the hostess would enjoy 
her company and be at ease; a tired and distracted 
hostess is no addition to any table. 

The morning of the lunch, as soon as the breakfast 
table is cleared, have the lunch cloth put on. Select 
the silver to be used and wash it the same as the 
glass, in the suds and ammonia. With plated silver 
use less ammonia; when it is dry rub it with a chamois 
skin and powder, or use one of the prepared chamois, 
which are excellent. 

Now set the table. Set all the silver to be used 
throughout the luncheon on at once. One silver 
knife, two forks—large and small if you have them— 
two teaspoons, folded napkin, glass for water and a 
bread-and-butter plate on the left at each place; a 
fork and spoon to serve the croquettes, the same for 
the salad, a fork or flat pie knife for patties, bonbon 
spoon or any small one for grape and olives, a berry 
or preserve spoon for the fruit salad. Almost any 
fancy spoons can be used, only limited by the supply. 
Salt, pepper and sugar on, and the table is ready as 
far as it can be until the food is put on. 

Pare the pineapple, shred it in small pieces with 
a fork and cover it well with sugar, to stand until 
time to put with the other fruit. It will be more ten- 
der than if prepared later. 

The croquette mixture should be made in cork- 
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shapes and rolled in crumbs, egg and crumbs; and 
here let me say that unless you use the prepared 
cracker meal, the crumbs should be sifted or the cro- 
quettes will crack and bits of the covering drop off 
when they are fried. As you roll them put them 
separate on a platter on which a few crumbs have 
been scattered. These can be set away to be fried, 
half an hour before lunch time, in smoking hot fat, 
three at a time in the frying basket. Serve them 
piled on a folded napkin. 

The next thing to make will be the fruit salad. 
Fruit Salad. 

One pineapple, three large or four small oranges, three 
bananas, one-half pound of white grapes, juice of one 
lemon, powdered sugar. Peel the oranges and get all the 
white skin off, cut the grapes in half and take out the 
seeds. Put one-third of the pineapple in a glass dish, 
slice one of the oranges on to it, taking the seeds out as 
you slice it, then add one banana (sliced), scatter one-third 
of the grapes over it and add a generous supply of sugar; 
repeat this all twice more, pour the lemon juice over it all 
and set away where it will keep cool. 


Now comes the potato salad ; get everything you 
need together before you begin, as it saves time and 
bother. 

Potato Salad. 

Take six cold boiled potatoes, two large beets, two 
heads of lettuce, one-half onion (grated), mayonnaise dress- 
ing, one tablespoonful of capers. The lettuce should be 
washed carefully and dried between towels, discarding all 
except the best crisp leaves. Slice the beet and cutin fancy 
shapes with a vegetable cutter if you have one; if not, cut 
in dice, in which case one beet will be enough. Put some 
of the lettuce leaves around the salad bowl, or, lacking 
this, on a platter, then shred with a fork a layer of potato, 
grate a little of the onion and let the juice drop on the 
potato. Tear some of the small, white lettuce leaves for 
the next layer, then add afew pieces of beet and lastly 
pour on a little of the dressing; repeat this until the ma- 
terials are used up, being careful to have the top covered 
well with dressing; scatter the capers over the top, and it 
is ready for the table. 

This is quite different from the common potato 
salad, where the potato is either sliced or chopped, 
and is a great improvement. 

Grind the coffee. Arrange the cake as it is to be 
served. Sponge cake should be scored and broken, 
but never cut. Put the spiced grape—or whatever 
jelly is preferred—and olives in their respective 
dishes and see that the rolls are in a pan ready to 
be heated. 

Pulled Bread. 

Tear the crust from a bakers’ fresh loaf and then pull 
strips off as long and as thin as possible; put these on a 
pan in the oven to dry and get a golden brown. Thisand 
the rolls should be warm, but need not be piping hot. 

One hour before lunch time, see that the kettle is 
filled with fresh water and put to boil for the coffee, 
and that the fat is in the frying kettle and on the 
back of the stove melting. 

Make the cream sauce for the oysters and put the 
patty cases to warm. 


Oyster Filling for Patties. 

Take one large rounded tablespoonful of butter, the 
same of flour, one and one-half cupfuls of hot milk, as rich 
as you have, and eighteen large oysters. Make the cream 
sauce exactly as for croquettes, using this larger quan- 
tity; if it should lump strain it, add the oysters and let it 
boil up once. It should be very thick. Add pepper and 
salt to taste. Put two oysters in each patty and fill with 
cream sauce. These should be on a tin plate and kept hot. 


While the patties were being made, the fat should 
have been brought forward, and by this time be 
smoking hot; and the servant can now fry the cro- 
quettes while the mistress makes the coffee. For this 
no rule is given, as each person has their own way of 
doing it, and the important thing is that it should be 
clear and a good flavor. : 

Be sure that the servant knows just what dishes 
are to be used for the second course. 

Put a butter ball, a roll and a piece of pulled bread 
on each bread-and-butter plate, see that the water 
bottle or pitcher is filled, and give the servant last 
instructions, then you can receive your friends with 
a free mind, feeling that you have done your best 
to have all go right, and that you can give yourself 
up to the pleasure of entertaining. 

I have not suggested in what way a servant should 
take part in the preparations, as each person can tell 


best how capable her servant is. 
—Amy L. Handy. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


I shut my heart against all sorrow, and I said: 
“I will be happy whatsoe’er befall.” 
Alas! full soon the darling of my flock was laid 
Beneath the sombre pall. 


Then grieved my aching heart in uttermost despair ; 
My tears gushed from their source in swollen streams. 
Time passed : once more I made resolve that naught should e’er 
Disturb my tranquil dreams. 


I courted Joy, but Sorrow came, a pilgrim gray, 
And brought such griefs as memory n’er forgets ; 
A bush of thorns sprang up where bloom’d but yesterday 
A bed of violets. 


At last, full tired of seeking Joy and finding Sorrow, 
I said, “ Oh, thing of tears! I prithee come 
With me to-day,—be first to greet me on the morrow,— 
Make of my heart thy home.” 


Then Joy outspread her wings to follow where I went, 
And time flew by as in a fairy’s dream ; 
The fragrant air seem’d filled with songs mellifiuent, 
And life was joy supreme. 


There’s wealth in penury; how rich are they who own 
Contented hearts, and strength to bear their lot; 
And many a petty tyrant —puppet on a throne— 
Were happier in a cot. 


So would I teach thy heart the dear philosophy 
That showers blessings on the human race ; 
If rightly seen, ’tis man’s best privilege to die 
And see his Maker’s face ! 
Of what avail is it to know when life shall end? 
Our lives are reckoned best by deeds—not years ; 
Enough to know that God to every heart will send 
Its share of joy and tears. 


—Richard Henry Kennington. 
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A CRY FOR BREAD. 

“If Bread’s the Staff of Life, Corn Bread is the Handle 

Thereof.” 

O matter how many, or in how 
great variety delicacies are 
heaped upon the table at a 
Southern dining, the meal 
is not complete without one 
or more of the several kinds 
of corn bread. And no 
Southerner to the manor 
born, in whatsoever part of 
this or any other country he 
may be called upon to so- 

journ, will be able to possess his soul in quietness and 

peace if deprived of this beloved dainty. Beside the 
corn pone which has been described, there are johnny- 
cake, hoecake, ash-cake and muffins. To make the 
first named Aunt Chloe puts about a quart of meal in 
her mixing board, sprinkles a little salt over it, moist- 
ens it with half a cupful of molasses, and water suffi- 
cient for a stiff dough, then one of the numerous small 
fry, with which a Southern kitchen always swarms, is 
told to * Bring hyar dat ar bar’l top.” The barrel-top 
is “toted” to the fireplace (probably on the woolly 
head !) and set up before the blazing logs, or, if they 
are burning too brightly, a bed of coals is drawn out 
and the board placed so as to incline toward it. Gen- 
erally the centerpiece of the three composing the top 
is utilized in this curious manner : when the board is 
ready Aunt Chloe forms a portion of the dough into 

a cake the size of her hand, places it on the barrel- 

top, spatting it hard so as to make it adhere firmly. 

This process she repeats until there is no more spaee 

to fill, then she calls upon one of her dusky brood to 

“Set yo sef dar, chile, right clost te dat bar’l-top, an 

ef yo lows dem cakes te burn, I’se gwine te whop yo 

good.” 

Under these circumstances it is safe to say that 
johnnycake seldoms burns, but comes off its strange 
baking place, sweet and toothsome. To make the 
hoe-cake, only meal, salt and water are used, but 
sometimes when Aunt Chloe wishes to have them 
extra nice, she scalds her corn meal and lets it 
stand over night. A teaspoonful of salt to a quart 
of meal, and water enough to make a stiff batter, are 
necessary, then a round cake griddle is set upon a 
bed of coals thoroughly greased and the batter 
poured in to the depth of an inch. When one side 
is brown, the cake is turned with a quick motion 
of the hand, and when both sides have become 
brown, it is upturned upon a plate and cut in tri- 
angles like a pie. 

Ash-cake is a corn pone baked like an Irish potato, 
of ye olden time, in the ashes. when the pone is 
ready a few coals are drawn from the heart of the fire, 
ashes laid thickly over, the pone is placed thereon 
and covered with hot ashes. When cooked, the ashes 
are brushed off with a turkey wing, and the ash-cake 
eagerly devoured by old and young ; even the white 


children who frequent Aunt Chloe’s kitchen do not 
disdain a share of this singular delicacy. 

Muffins and the egg-bread are made of the same 
ingredients, the batter being placed in muffin rings, 
while that for the second is cooked in the bake kettle. 
This batter can be made with either sweet or butter- 
milk. When the first is used, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar must be used with the soda, a quart of meal 
well sifted; a teaspoonful each of soda and salt are 
mixed thoroughly together, then four eggs (well 
beaten) and sweet or buttermilk sufficient to form a 
pound cake batter are added, and the whole well 
beaten, and poured into the bake kettle or rings and 
cooked on live coals placed beneath and on top, as be- 
fore described. To those who have been privileged 
to taste this bread, it does not appear strange that 
one accustomed for long, happy years to such deli- 
cious fare should think life incomplete when deprived 
of it; for, say what you will, there is nothing which 
will take the place of genuine Southern corn bread. 
—Ruth Argyle. 
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“A CHAMBER OF PEACE.” 


“It is easier said than done, my dears— 
Giving up to the young folks now. 

Yes, father and I are along in years, 
And not very spry, I'll allow; 

But yet, we don’t like to be shoved one side, 
And do just as our children say— 

Spend the rest of our lives in rocking-chairs, 
Doing nothing the livelong day. 


“The minister preached a sermon about 
* How gracefully old folks should go 
Into port, and let the strénger ones work ’— 
But he’s still a young man, you know, 
And he’ll find out, if he lives long enédugh; 
So will all the rest of them, too, 
That giving up the old, every-day life, 
Is a very hard thing to do. 


“ But then, as I said to father to-day, 
We must not be bothering ‘round ; 

We move slowly these days— might hinder those 
Who get faster over the ground. 

So father said he’d just help with the chores, 
And do the puttering about, 

Drive in a nail here, tighten a screw there, 
And keep things from fast wearing out. 


“And I won’t meddle with Mandy and Jane, 
But let them work in their own way, 

And, if things don’t all go on to suit me, 
Be wise, and have nothing to say. 

There'll be stockings to darn, gaps to sew up, 
The children to take care of, too, 

So Satan won’t find much mischief, I guess, 
For these wrinkled old hands to do. 


“ We're both going to make our southeast room 
‘A Chamber of Peace,’ by God’s grace, 
And nearing the city, hope to bring gleams 
Of its glory into this place, 
That young folks may see the roseate light, 
Which at evening time is given 
To the old folks, who are sighting the gates— 
The beautiful gates of Heaven.” 
—Susan Teall Perry. 
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COMPA‘TY GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
Simple and Elaborate Collations. 

For INDOOR AND Out-oF-DoOoR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


VIIL.—DINNER. 
An invitation to a formal dinner may be engraved 
in either of the following forms: 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Morrison 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hartwell’s 
company at dinner on Thursday, 
April the seventeenth, 


at eight o'clock. 
84 Lincoln Avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Morrison 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hartwell’s 
company at dinner 
on Thursday, April seventeenth, 
at eight o'clock. 


84 Lincoln Avenue. 


Formerly the letters R. S. V. P. (Aepondes sil vous 
plait), signifying, “ Respond, if you please,” were 
added, or, as was more customary with the English, 
the words, “The favor of an answer is requested.” 
It is now thought to be in better taste to omit these, 
every one asked being supposed to understand that 
an immediate note of acceptance or regret is impera- 
tive on receipt of an invitation to a dinner party. 
Those accustomed to entertaining a good deal find it 
convenient to have at hand a quantity of invitation 
forms in which blank spaces are left for the names of 
the guests and date of the dinner, these being filled 
out as required by the hostess. Of course these are 
much less expensive, as one plate answers for all. 
Although shapes and styles in invitation cards and 
stationery differ somewhat from year to year, one 
may feel tolerably certain that neither the rules of 
fashion or good taste will be violated if a heavy, 
smooth-surfaced, unlined cream or white paper is 
chosen. 

The dinner of bygone days, served in the ponderous 
English style, seemed to the inexperienced hostess 
quite a formidable undertaking. We have not yet 
altogether adopted the Russian fashion, but we have 
come to appreciate many of its advantages, and the 
effort to introduce it has resulted in a sort of compro- 
mise between the two modes, which is, perhaps, more 
satisfactory than either. At all events, dinner service 
is greatly simplified, and by careful planning a hostess 
should be able to so arrange her dinner as to feel 
little responsibility concerning it after the arrival of 
her guests. 

Fashionable dinner tables now have a round or 


oval top in place of the square or oblong ones so long 
in vogue. In this we welcome the revival of a good 
old fashion. No other table is more comfortable, or 
more conducive to sociability. More than this, no 
other table lends itself so readily to artistic decora- 
tion; the pedestal is never in the way, like the legs 
of a square table, and there are no ugly corners to 
dispose of. Those who hesitate to incur the expense 
of a new round table, may have a folding circular top 
made to lay over the old extension table. 

Plain, heavy satin damask cloths bordered with a 
hemstitched hem, either with or without a heading of 
drawn work, are very elegant for state occasions; but 
the laundering must be immaculate or the beauty of 
the cloth is lost. The same style embroidered with 
orchids, roses or other blossoms, carelessly scattered 
over the surface, are sold as high as two or three 
hundred dollars. Despite its beauty—and such a 
cloth is indisputably lovely—few would care to pos- 
sess one unless they could afford several handsome 
cloths. Another pretty method of decoration, which 
is much less expensive, is to outline the woven pat- 
tern of the cloth with colored silks. One of these has 
a plain damask ground, with bunches of violets scat- 
tered here and there, united by festoons and knots of 
ribbon. When outlined in silks in delicate colors, 
the effect is exquisite. Those who lack the time, pa- 
tience, or means to provide these elaborate cloths, 
may console themselves with the reflection that the 
simpler ones form a much more effective background 
for one’s table decorations. 

Whatever the cloth may be, it should be spread 
over a thick covering of felt, cotton flannel, or baize, 
known as the “silence cloth.” Canton flannel in 
extra width and weight is one of the most satisfactory 
materials. It serves a triple purpose in deadening 
sound, in protecting the table from hot dishes, 
and in enhancing the weight and elegance of the 
cloth itself. 

In buying one’s china, it is still customary to choose 
the fish, game, salad and dessert sets of different 
styles and patterns. They may be as unlike as one 
chooses so long as the colors are harmonious. 

The plan for laying and decorating the table may 
depend largely upon the taste of the hostess. In 
other words, we have not the same arbitrary rules 
governing these matters as formerly ; and if the table 
be pretty and attractive, Dame Fashion will give little 
heed to small details. As a rule, however, recent 
tables have shown more color than has been indulged 
for a few years past. An effort has been made, also, 
to replace the low decorations which have been popu- 
lar so long, with the higher, more stately pyramids 
and centerpieces of fruit and flowers. These, to- 
gether with the high candelabra, conspire to almost 
conceal the faces of some of the guests from their 
opposite neighbors, and on this account many host- 
esses are loath to adopt them. Another point in dis- 
pute is whether or not all the knives, forks and spoons 
to be used throughout the repast shall be arranged at 
the plates before the guests are seated. For an 
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elaborate dinner this array is somewhat formidable, 
and although many authorities countenance it, others 
contend that it mars the appearance of the table, and 
that it is much better that most of the extra silver 
should be placed upon a side table near at hand, and 
quietly brought when needed. 

Now that doilies are used for so many purposes, 
one who is to give a handsome dinner has use for a 
goodly number. Whether placed underneath the 
bouillon cup, the scallop shell, paté case, sherbet cup 
or finger bowl, they always seem to give an additional 
touch of daintiness and elegance. Discretion should be 
exercised, however, in providing doilies suited to the 
various uses, choosing those certain to launder well, 
where there is most danger of their becoming soiled. 

In floral decorations, rich colors just now have 
the preference. More than one kind of flower is 
seldom seen, though somet‘mes various shades of the 
same color are noticed. Green and white continues 
to be a favorite combination, notwithstanding the 
partiality for colors. The delicate farleyance ferns 
are much sought after, both because of their beauty 
and their lasting quality. Many novel flower recep- 
tacles are shown, both for high and low decoration. 
A swan, floating upon a lake of glass, bears upon her 
back a rustic basket designed to be filled with water 
lilies. Bisque figures of peasant children are laden 
and fairly enveloped with flowers and delicate vines. 
Most of these are, perhaps, more novel than beauti- 
ful. Pansy glasses are shown in various forms having 
perforated tops through which the stems are inserted, 
and by means of which they are expected to maintain 
their proper position, without the customary amount 
of coaxing. Despite all newer fancies, glass con- 
tinues to be the favorite receptacle for cut flowers. 
Slender vases for roses, through which the stems are 
visible, are always attractive. Occasionally a center- 
piece of ferns is used, and several of these small rose 
glasses holding one or two flowers are set upon the 
table, here and there at irregular intervals, wherever 
they seem to be most effective. 

Several months ago, at the time of the flower fes- 
tival at Chicago, one of the daily papers offered a 
prize of $50 to be awarded to the person who could 
decorate the best, a dinner table with twelve covers. 
A committee of ladies was appointed to make the 
award. Three tables were selected as especially 
praiseworthy, and the one whose good fortune it was 
to win the prize is described as follows : 

“It lay like a great white disk in all that wilder- 
ness of flowers. It was around table. In its center 
the dark damask heads of American beauties nodded 
in a luxuriant, indolent manner. The beauties were 
sleeping on beds of ferns—dainty farlayence ferns. 
They crept out to where the plate was laid, and the 
awaiting wineglasses raised the rainbows that danced 
along their brims to the red lips of the roses. The 
china was old and rare, the silver service in keeping 
and the glass quaintly cut. A novel feature were the 
favors—oak leaves in their autumn colors, bearing in 
gold the names of the guests. The table was hand- 


some, rich, impressive. When the ladies who formed, 
the committee to make awards for floral arrangements. 
looked at this table, they stepped gracefully back- 
ward; they inclined their heads and sighed at its 
beauty. And then the first prize belonged to Mr. —.” 

Occasionally, where the company is to be a large 
one, and dinner served a /a Russe, the large dining 
table is dispensed with altogether and a number of 
small round tables are substituted. In this case, one 
color is usually employed in decorating each table. 
In using the small tables, the stiffness of a formal din- 
ner party is escaped, and the innovation promises to 
become popular. It is said that this arrangement 
has often been adopted in the household of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

Pretty and inexpensive dinner favors may be made 
at home by one who is clever with her fingers, or may 
be bought from city confectioners at reasonable 
prices. Among the simplest are small boxes two or 
three inches square made of celluloid paper, prettily 
decorated and filled with Jovdons or glace nuts. <A 
small punch is essential in making these articles of 
celluloid. Cut the bottom of the box the required 
size and a strip of celluloid about an inch wide, long 
enough to extend about all sides of the square. Holes 
are now punched in the corners and at intervals along 
the sides; corresponding holes are punched in the 
long strip, and the two are fastened togeiher by a 
narrow ribbon woven through the holes. The cover 
is cut a trifle larger than the bottom of the box, and 
when decorated with the monogram of its prospective 
owner or a spray of flowers, is fastened with narrow 
ribbons to one side of the box. More elaborate ones 
are shaped like a flower or’a clover leaf, the top being 
painted to correspond. Filled with.choicest French 
bonbons and nut g/aces, these cost from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar each. 

A pretty dinner card often forms the only souvenir. 
Among these, flower cards are general favorites. A 
rather large card is chosen, in the upper left-hand 
corner of which a spray of flowers is painted. The 
card is then cut out across the corner in such a manner 
that the petals of the flower form the edge of the card. 
Exceedingly pretty souvenirs are made from ribbon 
and celluloid. Choose heavy ribbon about one and 
one-half inches in width and cut into strips a quarter 
of a yard in length.. Fringe each end to the depth of 
an inch, and prepare for each two strips of celluloid 
the width of the ribbon and two inches long. Cut 
the edges jagged, and upon one paint the name of the 
guest and date of the dinner; upon the other a little 
etching in sepia, or anything else preferred. Small 
holes are punched through the ends of the celluloid 
cards, by means of which they are fastened to the 
ribbon, one at either end, a little below the fringe. 
The ribbon is now sewed together at the bottom of 
the fringe, and by opening it out, you have a triangu- 
lar souvenir which will stand upon the table. 

At private dinners menu cards are less used than 
for many years past. Occasionally one sees some- 
thing especially novel and pretty that serves as a 
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memento of the occasion. Decorated cards mounted 
in frames of repoussé silver are among the most 


attractive. 
MENU. 


Royal Bisque. 
Fish a la Créme. 
Sticed Cucumbers, French Dressing. 
Roast Spring Lamb. 


Sauce Hollandaise. 
Olives. 


Spinach, Potatoes. 


Chilled Grape Fruit, or Orange Sorbet. 


Woodcock on Toast. 
Green Peas. 


Lettuce Salad. 
Prepared Crackers. 


Frozen Pudding. 
Fancy Cakes. Salted Nuts. 


Fruit. Bonbons. 
Coffee. 


The foregoing menu is planned with especial refer- 
ence to a spring dinner, and would, of course, be sub- 
ject to change if given at any other season. In au- 
tumn or winter, raw oysters or clams might form the 
first course, and venison might be substituted for the 
lamb. Ducks, also, might form the game course, 
though in market during the spring months they are 
likely to have a fishy flavor, which is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to many persons. 

Royal Bisque. 

Two large sweetbreads, one quart of stewed tomatoes, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, one scant teaspoonful of 
sugar, one generous tablespoonful of minced onion, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of diced celery, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one cupful of boiling 
water, one pint of thin sweet cream, one-fourth cupful of 
butter, and one tablespoonful of corn starch. Stew toma- 
toes, onion and hot water together twenty minutes. Scald 
the cream, rub butter and cornstarch together, thin with 
part of the cream, then stir it into the remainder. Let it 
boil up once, stir in the soda, and keep hot. Strain the 
tomatoes through a colander, put in the diced celery and 
simmer slowly till celery is tender. Add seasoning of salt, 
pepper and sugar, and the sweetbreads which have pre- 
viously been boiled in salted water, then blanched and cut 
in dice. Mix with the thickened cream and serve. 

Any dry white fish,such as cod, haddock, cusk or 
the white fish found in the northern lakes, is suitable 
for serving @ /acréme. The fish should first be cooked 
in boiling salted water to which one-fourth cupful of 
vinegar has been added, until the flesh separates 
readily from the bones. Drain thoroughly, and with 
a fork remove skin and break apart. Set aside to 
cool, then pick apart in large flakes, being careful to 
remove every bone. Have ready a highly seasoned, 
rich white sauce. Arrange a layer of the flaked fish 
upon a platter, moisten with the sauce, then another 


layer, and so on until all is used. Press into the form 
of a long roll, or imitate as nearly as possible the 
shape of the fish. Sprinkle rolled cracker crumbs 
over the top moistened with butter, and brown in the 
oven. Garnish with lemon and parsley. In arrang- 
ing the fish in this way, less sauce is used than when 
cooked in a baking dish. The silver, porcelain-lined 
baking dishes are well adapted for baking the fish 
a@ la créme, but for dinner it is more appropriately 
served on the platter as described. 

In preparing the cucumbers, cut off at least an inch 
from either end and pare deeply to avoid the bitter 
juice next the skin. Slice very thin and allow them 
to stand in ice water till shortly before dinner. Drain 
thoroughly and cover with French dressing made in 
the following proportion : 

French Dressing. 

Mix together (in the following order) one saltspoonful 
each of salt and mustard, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of good olive oil, a few drops of onion 
juice, and one and one-half tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 

In roasting lamb, allow about ten minutes to the 
pound. Season well, dash a cupful of hot water over it 
and baste frequently. If covered with a sheet of thick 
paper after it has cooked forty minutes, it will be more 
juicy. Remove the paper ten minutes before taking 
it up; rub over with butter and dredge with flour, and 
brown nicely. When mint sauce is served with the 
lamb, many persons prefer not to send the gravy to 
the table. It should be prepared, however, and set 
aside for réchauffé dishes. 

Mint Sauce. 

Mix together five tablespoonfuls of finely minced mint, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a saltspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of pepper and one cupful of good cider vinegar. 

Until within a few years spinach has always been 
cooked in water, when some one made the discovery 
that the flavor is finer if cooked in its own juices. 
Wash thoroughly through several waters, looking it 
over carefully to be sure that no green worms are 
lurking in the leaves. Heat slowly until the juice is 
drawn out, then cook until tender. Drain, chop fine, 
and serve with Hollandaise sauce, a recipe for which 
was given in a paper of this series on “ Breakfasts.” 
(See Goop HousEKEEPING for June, 1891.) 

Chilled Grape Fruit. 

Cut in halves horizontally and dig the pulp from the fruit. 
Replace most of it, and sprinkle generously with sugar. 
Set upon ice until shortly before serving, when add a tea- 
spoonful of rum to each, and cover the top with pulverized 
ice. If the rum is objected to, serve orange sorbet instead, 
recipes for which have already been given in these columns. 
Woodcock on Toast. 

After dressing and wiping them clean, tie the legs close 
to the body, skin heads and necks, wrap a thin slice of 
bacon about each, and fry a few moments in deep boiling 
lard,—two or three minutes should suffice. Season, and 
serve on slices of buttered toast. Most game improves by 
hanging several days, but woodcock develops a strong, 
gamey flavor if kept too long. 


The lettuce may be served either with a French or 
mayonnaise dressing. A pretty fashion has recently 
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been introduced of making the dressing between the 
courses. A servant brings to the hostess the required 
materials before the preceding course is removed, 
then, while the plates are being taken off, a mayon- 
naise is deftly concocted. It is a graceful, pretty 
proceeding, but hardly de riguer for a formal dinner. 
Choose snowflake or salted wafer crackers to serve 
with the salad. Spread with butter and sprinkle a 
little strong, rich cheese upon them. Set in the oven 
afew moments, and cool before serving. 

Frozen Pudding. 

Two quarts of cream, one pint of new milk, one and a half 
pints of granulated sugar, the whites of five eggs and yolks 
of two, three tablespoonfuls of flour, six tablespoonfuls of 
Maraschino wine, one cupful of fine raisins (measured after 
seeding), one-half cupful of blanched and minced almonds 
moistened with a teaspoonful of rose water, one-fourth 
cupful of finely-shredded citron. Scald the milk in a 
double boiler, and when it reaches the boiling point, stir in 
the sugar and flour which have been thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. Cook till the raw taste imparted by the flour has 
disappeared, then remove and stir in gradually the beaten 
eggs, beating well. Cool, add wine and freeze like ice 
cream. When about half frozen, beat in the fruit and con- 
tinue until solid. Pack in a brick, surrounded with ice 
and salt, until needed. 


To properly prepare and serve the foregoing dinner, 
a number of servants will be required. The hostess 
who has but one servant should not attempt too much, 
but a three-course dinner, properly cooked and care- 
fully served, is not beyond the capability of one good 
servant, with the assistance her mistress will be able 
to lend her beforehand. 
—Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


The highways teem with wanton bloom ; 
The gardens, wrapped in rich perfume, 
Dream out the latest days of May— 
Lo, ’tis the land’s Memorial Day ; 
And where the pines, intoning, stand 
Beside low graves, or where the bland, 
Soft southern breezes stir the leaves 
Of the Palmetto—each receives, 

Sleeper in Blue, or Gray, his crown. 


And, oh, my hearers—such a crown ! 
Blossoms from veteran hands once brown, 
And grimed with battle stains ; brave hands, 
They—that upheld the flag on sands 
Crimson with carnage ; or to lips 
Ashen with anguish—held cool drips 
Showered from gray heavens. Happy dust! 
(Under earth’s emerald, blossoming crust) 
Honored, beloved and revered by the land! 


Over the dark and the terrible road, 
Where war’s dread rivers once ceaselessly flowed, 
Fluttered the gentle, immaculate dove, 
Emblem of peace, of reunion, and love. 
Out of the martyrs’ dark, battle-hewn graves, 
Springeth the Heart’s-ease in glorified waves ; 
And through the land, for the Blue and the Gray 
Shrined in the hearts of the people for aye, 

Tears fall alike, this Memorial Day. 

—Helen Chase. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM, AGAIN. 
A Sufferer’s Consideration of It. 

UST the home be merged into 
the boarding house or sacri- 
ficed to codperative house- 
keeping, neither of which has 
as yet been a decided suc- 
cess? Some years ago, 
when accustomed to board 
much of the time, I experi- 
mented in various ways of 
living. My fundamental idea 
was a desire to have as much 
of a home feeling as possi- 
ble. For a he time I had cozy, pleasant rooms 
and good board in a family hotel, or first-class board- 
ing house. This was an independent and, in many 
respects, a satisfactory way to live; but because of 
a change in landlords, it was advisible, for several 
reasons, to seek other accommodations. Finally, a 
desirable room was found, but the landlady did not 
take boarders so I was obliged to take my meals 
elsewhere. I secured excellent board at the table of 
a woman who was giving far more for the money paid 
her than I ever conceived possible for her to do, and 
yet, on either side of me sat one of those inevitable 
grumblers which are part of the make-up of every 
boarding house, and the one part for which no charge 
is made. But this living in two places was not satis- 
tactory, and as I did nof*wish to give up my room, I 
thought I could modify the discomfort somewhat by 
getting my own breakfast, having it in my room, and 
going to the boarding house for both dinner and tea. 

This arrangement was satisfactory while. the nov- 
elty lasted; but one day the family cat visited my 
larder and stole a choice tenderloin which [| had re- 
served from a fine steak for a second breakfast, and 
that, added to some other annoyances of “light 
housekeeping,” intluenced me to abandon that mode 
of life. One good lesson learned was, “always eat 
your tenderloin first,” and since then I have ap- 
plied the advice in other matters than that of beef- 
steak. Having, during my residence in this house, 
made warm friends of the family, they kindly con- 
sented to allow me to come to their pleasant table as 
a boarder, and this arrangement proved very satisfac- 
tory. Now, without casting unkind reflections on any 
of the boarding houses or homes where I| have been 
accommodated, I am sure all agree with me when I 
say that one in boarding has the consciousness that 
it is not living, in the highest sense of the term. 
There are many pleasant things, but a lack of some- 
thing which the home table alone supplies. In cases 
of single individuals, however, boarding may be nec- 
essary. And it is for families that the evil is most 
to be regretted. 

In the course of time changes came which put me 
in charge of a home of my own. Then I clasped my 
hands and gave thanks that at last my troubles were 
over and that I could settle down ina haven of rest. 1 
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believed the hour had come when all would be com- 
fort and peace, that my house would always be in 
order—for could I not have servants to attend my 
every call, and would not my dishes be the most 
dainty and wholesome, and be served in the most ap- 
proved and appetizing manner ? 

My house was bought and furnished with every 
article which necessity and comfort and even moder- 
ate luxury demanded. All was ready for the servant, 
for, on looking over accounts and considering income, 
one servant was all I could afford, and really, with 
the small family and all “modern improvements,” 
would not one be enough? Alas! Experience soon 
taught me that it was one too many. 

It is not necessary to go into all the details of the 
trouble which that housekeeping—or, shall I say, 
attempt at housekeeping—and that servant—or, at- 
tempt at a servant—brought upon me. Suffice it to 
say that she was but the first of a long procession of 
similar onés which, had I not finally rebelled, would 
have stretched on and on till doomsday. 

For the troubles, neither I nor the servants were to 
biame. We were both ignorant; 1, of how to man- 
age my house and servants, and they, of the first 
principles of work. The one consolation to me in 
this, my disappointment, 1s that I am not alone. I 
represent a large class, and the books give no truer 
word than that “ misery loves company.” 

But whenever I recognize an evil, my first thought 
is of remedy, and so | ask the question in regard to 
the domestic problem, what®is to be done? I have 
sufficient means to live comfortably, to pay a servant 
good wages, and am glad to make her home as 
pleasant as she could desire. I think I am consid- 
erate of others, no matter how low down in the social 
scale they may be. I should be glad to have a ser- 
vant happy and not overworked. Days or seasons 
of unusual work, or when company are in the house, 
I should wish to employ extra service, or, if my ser- 
vant preferred, should be willing to increase her 
wages in proportion to her extra work, for the time 
being. I do not, however, desire my servant for a 
companion, any more than I desire my banker, my 
grocer, or my dressmaker for a companion. I wish 
her to do my work with respect for me and in such a 
way that I can respect her. I do not consider the 
position of servant a degrading one any more than 
that of the banker, grocer or dressmaker. It is not 
a question of equality between my servant and my- 
self, it is simply one of practicability which deter- 
mines the respective social positions. I certainly 
wish to be her friend and I wish her to be mine, 
in the true, honest sense of the term. I wish to con- 
sider her interests and I wish her to consider mine. 
But, somehow, my housekeeping was all wrong ; 
thus far it has been a greater failure and far more 
unsatisfactory than was my boarding. And so the 
question confronts me—What is to be done? How 
is this domestic problem to be solved? Is the home 
to be given up, to be merged into the boarding house ? 
There certainly is great danger of this unless a solu- 


tion is soon found ; and in all earnestness I say, if the 
time ever comes when the home is given up then will 
our nation be in its decline. 

Is cooperative housekeeping to be the outcome ? 
Some attempts at this have been moderately suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. That at Evanston, Illinois, 
proved a lamentable failure, not, however, because 
the principles were wrong, but because of bad man- 
agement. That experiment was so thorough that it 
was really a misfortune that it did not meet with 
the success it certainly merited. But in neither 
boarding houses and hotels of the best, nor codpera- 
tive housekeeping, even on the most perfect plan 
that can be devised, is the solution of the problem 
presented—what is to be done ? 

This, as we all know, is not the first age in which 
people have felt dissatisfaction with the domestic 
arrangements and have tried to better things. There 
is a story of a little trouble, a little dissatisfaction, 
having arisen in a certain garden, years and years ago; 
there was a desire to know what should be done. 
Ancient philosophers tried to solve the problem. 
More, in his “ Eutopia,” worked at it, but he was 
obliged to admit that his solution was not wholly 
practicable. The many attempts of various “ com- 
munities ” have all been in the same trend. Edward 
Bellamy has presented a solution, but we discover 
so many objectionable features in his over-peaceful 
realm that we prefer the confusion of the one in 
which we now exist. And yet * Looking Backward ” 
is full of excellent suggestions, even if, on the whole, 
like More’s “ Eutopia,” it is not practicable. 

This domestic problem is really a more serious one 
than the tariff and many other public questions. Itisa 
question which effects every well-regulated home and 
thousands of homeless young women, therefore I most 
seriously ask, How is it to be solved? Some stick- 
ler for old-time customs says: “There is no way but 
to return to the simple methods of our grandmothers.” 
This I do not believe. It is no solution at all. It 
would be too much like putting new wine into old 
bottles. It would neither be just to ourselves, nor 
just to the large class of women who wish to earn 
their living in some legitimate way. Indeed, we could 
not do this if we would; it would be antagonistic to 
the large, progressive spirit of the age. And even 
could we do it, things would be more upset than they 
are now. No, the way is not to go backward, but 
forward. It would be as senseless for the American 
housekeeper to attempt to return to the ways of her 
grandmother -as it would be for the head of the 
machine shop, because of trouble with his employes, 
to decide to return to the primitive anvil and forge of 
his ancestors; or for the cotton or woolen manufac- 
turer to resurrect the hand wheel and loom of a cen- 
tury ago. No, the question must be met in the present, 
with present methods, and solved in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. 

And we must start out with this determination: the 
home must be preserved. Now, I believe that what a 
few well-regulated families, here and there, have done, 
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may be done by all. And we all know of families 
where servants are perfect; where the relations be- 
tween them and members of the family are most 
harmonious and delightful; where they retain their 
place until death or marriage, and where they are 
proud to do so. My own failure, remember, I ad- 
mitted was as surely due to my ignorance as it was to 
the ignorance of those whom I employed. I, with 
intelligent servants, would have made a failure as 
surely as an intelligent mistress with ignorant ser- 
vants would have done so. Indeed, the latter, with 
patience, might have made a success. 

Then, if we admit that the great trouble in the 
domestic problem is ignorance on the part of mis- 
tress or maid, or both, do we not reach the logical 
conclusion that the overcoming of that ignorance is 
the main step toward the solution of the difficulty? 
This is easily said, I know, but it means a vast deal, 
and: I venture to say that the education of the ser- 
vant will be more easily accomplished than the ed- 
ucation of the mistress. 

Now, all that I have said brings me to the point 
where I dare make a suggestion in regard to this 
question of education in domestic work, and this 
suggestion is that we establish training schools for 
servants; training schools on the principles that 
training schools for nurses, or training schools for 
teachers are established. 

First, let housewives combine to perfect them- 
selves in housekeeping, and then insist on intelli- 
gent service, or no wages. This determination acted 
upon might upset domestic arrangements for a few 
years, but I believe it to be due ourselves, due our 
children and due our country that some definite, 
determined step in regard to domestic service should 
be taken. 

Let us stop for a moment to consider the class 
from which the servants come whom we are con- 
stantly taking into our homes. Is it not composed, 
largely of new arrivals from Ireland, Germany, 
Sweden or other European countries? These girls 
come here with erroneous ideas in the outset. For 
years in their poor, narrow, peasant, or humble life 
in their native land they have looked toward America 
as the land where, literally, milk and honey flow freely 
for all. Itistothemanidealland. Manyof them, in 
their simple homes, have lacked the bare necessities 
of life, and most of them know nothing of the luxu- 
ries which a large majority of the better homes of. the 
working classes of America are furnished with, and 
which the native American, or the one who has long 
been a resident here, has come to consider not luxury, 
but a necessity. Many of the foreigners come to 
America believing that a free country means a com- 
fortable place and home for all by the mere asking of 
it, and money is to be had by wishing for it. An in- 
stance came to mind only a few days since, illustrating 
this very point. A family, consisting of a‘man, his 
wife and two children, moved from an Eastern city to 
a neighboring village, and although the man was an 
able-bodied man, and his wife an excellent worker, 


good wages, yet the man had hardly unpacked his 
furniture before he went to one of the town officers 
and asked him to give him some money to “ get 
started ” with. 

One of my servants once told me she really 
thought, before coming to America, that she would 
be able to pick up money in the streets of this 
country. These are not extreme cases, as any one 
who has ever engaged in philanthropic work, or who 
has‘had any experience in employing fresh arrivals, 
can testify. We may say they do not represent the 
brightest class of immigrants; of course they do 
not, but they are the class with which we have to 
deal largely in our domestic life or work, and it is for 
this reason that the necessity is urged of some system 
in regard to their training. 

Yes, they come here with wrong ideas. A sister or 
cousin, who has been in a situation for some years, 
and whois having “ good wages,” knows that servants 
are in demand, and that she can find a place for her 
relative as soon as she lands. She can demand wages, 
two or two and a half dollars a week, at once, although 
utterly ignorant of what she is to do, and if she 
succeeds at all, the mistrees must spend much of her 
time in teaching her. One of my experiments was a 
girl “but two weeks over.”’ She was an Irish girl 
and, in a sense, one of the better class; she had been 
to school in her native parish, and could read and 
write passably, and she had at least one uncle who 
was a priest. But although she was nineteen years 
old, she was wearing her first shoes, having been 
obliged, because of poverty, to go barefooted, except, 
perhaps, on rare occasions.” She and her family had 
been able to secure barely enough on their miserable 
rented farm to keep the breath of life in them. How 
was this poor girl to come, directly from a life, such 
as can be easily imagined she led in Ireland, to a 
prosperous, well-regulated home, to understand how 
to wash and iron properly, to sweep and dust, to 
make beds, to wash dishes, saying nothing of the 
cooking and numberless other duties which have to 
be attended to in an ordinary American household ? 
How could she be expected to do these things rightly, 
even with repeated telling? How could she be ex- 
pected to understand the necessity of performing these 
labors in a neat, careful manner? Must it not have 
seemed to her an actual waste of time? Then, sup- 
posing she had learned to do all the necessary duties 
in an acceptable manner; would it not naturally take 
some weeks, or months, more likely, before she could 
manage her work in an easy, systematic way? In 
short, after her hands were educated to do their work 
properly, would it not necessarily take time to edu- 
cate her head to plan and manage it all? And yet 
many a mistress takes a girl of this class, puts her in 
the kitchen, tells her to prepare dinner, to boil the 
meat, or roast it, or broil it, to prepare vegetables, 
and so forth, and be careful to have it ready promptly 
at a certain hour ; then leaves the kitchen for a walk, 
or shopping expedition, or a call; and on coming 
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home in time for dinner, is surprised to find things 
served as they often are served. 

Now, a mistress has a right to demand that 
the girl she takes for a servant at “good wages” 
knows enough about work to earn such wages ; and 
a servant has a right to demand that the mistress who 
pretends to keep house shall know how to keep house. 
Experiences like the one just given, I had plenty of, 
and frankly and honestly admit that I was just as 
much to blame as my servants. One girl, when she 
came, wanted two and a half dollars a week, which 
I paid. At the end of a few weeks she demanded a 
“raise in her wages,” because her sister, who “has 
less work, gets more.” I allowed her to go to her 
sister, and she is probably still going round from 
place to place, staying a few weeks in each. In the 
course of a few years she may gain by experience 
and, at last, become a moderately “good girl,” 
as they go. 

Now, why could not all such experiences be avoided 
if systematic training of servants could be brought 
about? You say, perhaps, that the cases I have 
alluded to are exceptional ones. I think not. Of 
course, all cases are not as bad, but many are worse. 
Many of our own native-born American girls who are 
willing to go out to service are not much better. 
Take them from the poor, simple, too often shiftless 
home, and place them in the prosperous, modern, 
tidy and comfortable home, where good manners and 
wholesome cooking are required, how utterly defi- 
cient do they prove. 

Now, to go back to my suggestion in regard to the 
necessity of a training school for servants. And will 
it not be admitted that such a school is as essential 
as a training school for nurses or for teachers? Let 
us consider what training a nurse is obliged to have 
in our best training schools. Take, for example, the 
Cook County Training School in Chicago, which is 
certainly a fair representative of the best schools. A 
young lady, desiring to become a nurse and believing 
she has a taste for the work, applies to the authorities 
for admission. If there is an opening, or when there 
is one, she is enrolled as a student on a month’s pro- 
bation. She is assigned work directly at the very 
bottom of the ladder, and is taught as thoroughly 
during her month’s probation as during any of the 
time succeeding that, if she is retained. At the end of 
a month, or before that, she knows whether or not she 
wishes to remain and take the full course, and the au- 
thorities have determined whether she is one who will, 
in all probability, be a credit to the institution and one 
likely to make a successful nurse. If it be decided 
that she remain, she then enters upon her regular 
duties, donning the pretty, striped gingham dress, 
the white apron and neat cap. For her services 
during the two years of her course, she is supplied 
with the above articles of dress, with her board, 
allowed a pleasant, neatly and prettily furnished room, 
and her laundry work is done for her. She is re- 
quired to attend upon the regular lectures of the 
course and to be ready at the appointed time for ex- 


aminations on these lectures. At the end of two 
years she is given the sum of one hundred dollars. 

If she has been faithful and satisfactory and done 
good work, she has won the respect and admiration 
of the physicians in charge, and there is no doubt 
they and the officers of the school will be able to 
secure for her all the private nursing she has the 
time and strength to attend to. 

I am well aware of the truth of the objection which 
would be put forward that a training school for ser- 
vants would have many difficulties to contend with 
which similar schools for nurses and teachers do 
not have. But, if I am not mistaken both the latter 
reached their present successful standing only after 
repeated trials and failures. Even now many of them 
are far from satisfactory, either to the public or to 
their own officers. But we all admit that the attempts 
made are in the right direction, and we should as 
soon think of abolishing our common schools as these 
various training schools. 

Nursing by means of the systematic training given 
in these schools has risen from a position as low 
down in the social scale as many departments of 
domestic service, to a position and standing second 
only to that of the physician. Skilled labor in all 
branches is aiways respected; unskilled labor is 
afways looked upon with contempt. 

If some of our energetic men and women—women 
particularly in this case—would take this matter 
earnestly in hand, in ten years there would be such 
a complete change in all domestic arrangements, such 
an increase of comfort, and such an improvement in 
disposition, that the morality of the people would 
actually be of a higher standard. 

Why cannot women band together and forma union ? 
The object of this union should be to obtain first- 
class service and to obtain it at all hazards. They 
should, however, remember that the first step toward 
securing good service is to qualify themselves, both 
in knowledge and temperament, to take charge of 
a house and of servants. This done, if they pay 
good wages they must insist on taking only trained 
servants ; if they take ignorant ones the pay should be 
in proportion. If we take this stand we not only pro- 
tect ourselves, but protect the servants, and at the 
same time we elevate the standard of their work. As 
soon, however, as we take this stand we encoun- 
ter a stumbling block, the proper treatment of which 
is to be the solution of our problem. The stum- 
bling block is in the fact of our demanding trained 
service when there is no such service. One of 
the laws of political economy is to the effect that 
the supply must equal the demand. Now, just as 
soon as this demand is made earnestly enough, the 
supply will, in some way, be forthcoming. A training 
school will be demanded. Foreigners, on reaching 
our shores, will be examined as to what they wish to 
do and how much they know about doing it, and 
efforts will be made to have them put under such in- 
struction for a few weeks or months, as shall make 
them understand something of their new environ- 
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ment and of the duties which will be required of 
them. The necessary details of this work I cannot 
plan at this time—indeed, it would require the con- 
sideration of more than one head to lay out the work 
in the way it should be done. But I believe in the 
practicability of such an effort being put forth, and I 
believe in the ultimate success of such an effort. 

But some one says, “Granted that domestic train- 
ing schools are needed, and admitting also that they 
could be made successful, the question arises, where 
is the money tocome from which is to start and sup- 
port them?” But when we see how freely money 
flows into all good works, can we doubt that the 
need which I have here attempted to set forth, if once 
admitted will not be supplied? Sometimes the first 
solution which comes to one is the wisest, and the 
one which comes to me is, let the state establish and 
support a school. It supports other schools which 
are no more practical and necessary than is this, and 
I am not sure but the state will, eventually, do some- 
thing in this direction. When the amount of money 
which is paid out every year for incompetent service 
is considered, I think we may safely say that money 
paid by the taxpayers, if taken from the state treasury 
for this enterprise, would result in a larger bank ac- 
count to many of them at the end of the year. 

Another thought comes; we know how many thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
bequeathed every year to colleges and other in- 
stitutions of various characters, by men and women 
of wealth, who would quite as willingly give their 
money to the support of some good school for domes- 
tic training, if such were only once established on 
satisfactory foundations, as they give to the multi- 
tudes of other institutions, many of which are over- 
burdened with their wealth. And it also seems that 
if this subject could be presented aright and could 
be sufficiently considered, there are enough people 
of wealth who would be willing to risk something in 
the establishment of such a school. 

Another difficulty is presented. Some one says: 
“ Supposing the idea of a tra ning school for servants 
is accepted as a practical one, is established, and 
the money forthcoming for its support; there will 
be no applicants.” To that I would say that the 
same objection was made in regard to the training 
schools for nurses. Now, every charitable and pri- 
vate hospital in the land is provided with well-trained 
nurses, to say nothing of the large number of private 
families who, in cases of illness, will have no other 
than the educated nurse. As nurses consider it an 
honor to hold a certificate of graduation from some 
training school, so will servants consider it an honor 
to be graduated from a training school for domestics. 
They would soon learn that trained servants are in 
greater demand than untrained ones; that they could 
secure better and more profitable positions; that 
their interests would be looked after by the directors 
of the school and applicants would soon be numer- 
ous. Let an association be formed; let the matter 
be put into the hands of a committee of wise, sen- 


sible and practical women who shall be paid, if nec- 
essary, for devoting their time to the work. \/hen 
these poor, ignorant girls come seeking places, let 
some responsible person meet them, learn their 
capacity, and make them understand that no good 
“place” will be open to them for “big wages” until 
they can first earn the “big wages.” This would not 
be unkind, but kind; not unjust, but just—not only 
to maid but to mistress. I can see this work, if once 
started, expanding more and more, until we have 
better maids, better cooks, better laundresses, better 
nurses for our children, better governesses, better 
seamstresses, and, indeed, better help in all the de- 
partments of the household. 

One objection we constantly hear is, I cannot keep 
servants because of the factories and stores—the girls 
prefer to work in these; but all will say that it is not 
because the work is more agreeable or easier, but 
because of the better social position, and because of 
various other advantages. But with the standard of 
domestic service raised, as skilled labor would in- 
evitably raise it, all those objections would vanish 
like the mists before the sun. In one word, I would 
say to the mistress who makes the above complaint, 
that in well-regulated families where one finds well- 
trained servants, one may be very sure that they are 
well paid, and the mistress considers their comfort by 
giving them pleasant sleeping-rooms, a pleasant sit- 
ting-room and regards their comfort and happiness in 
many ways. 

And a serious trouble in many families is that too 
much is expected of a servant. As time goes on 
people are going to find more servants necessary— 
instead of less—and I beliéve families of wealth can 
expend a part of their money no more satisfactorily 
to themselves, or in a way that will do more good 
to others, than by employing more servants and 
better ones. 

Then, with the well-regulated and well-executed 
housework in all departments of the home, will come 
greater happiness to the family. Bishop Spaulding, 
the most intellectual of Roman Catholic bishops, 
said in a recent lenten lecture that there would be 
fewer divorces if there were better cooking. And in 
the main is he not right? 


—Kate S. Hamlin. 
Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 
Our deportment often depends upon our dress. 
Clothes have a wonderful deal to do with courting. 


A waistcoat of broadcloth or of fustian is alike to an 
aching heart. 


As our means increase, so do our desires, and we ever 
stand midway between the two. 


Memory is a rare ghost-raiser. Like a haunted house, 
its walls are ever echoing to unseen feet. 


It is well we cannot see into the future; there are few 
boys of fourteen who would not feel ashamed of themselves 


at forty. 
” —ldle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 


Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT Work. 


V.—BEDDING AND LACES. 


PRINGTIME, with all its po- 
etic associations, also brings to 
the housekeeper some of the 
most disagreeable and taxing 
duties. There is the annual 
“spring cleaning,” the name of 
which is sufficient to send a 
thrill of horror through the sys- 
tem, when the aches and strains 
and discomforts are viewed 
from the distance; the turning 
upside down of the house and 
the exploring of all the uncanny 
and unkempt corners; the put- 

ting away of the “winter things,” and the bringing 
into service of the lighter and brighter belongings of 
the summer. It is as a part of these duties that the 
heavy bedding of winter is relieved from service, as- 
sorted, inspected, repaired, cleansed and put away 
for the season. It is a task well in keeping with the 
other heavy and disagreeable duties of that portion 
of the year, and whatever may tend to lighten the 
labor and perfect the process will have hearty wel- 
come from those who peruse the pages of Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING. 
Before describing the various processes which may 
be employed in the cleaning of blankets, it may not 
be amiss to offer a few suggestions. In the first 
place, take a pleasant, quiet day, as the work is 
heavy and disagreeable enough if done under the 
most favorable circumstances. If the blankets have 
become dusty, it well pays to hang them out of doors 
and beat them lightly before beginning operations ; 
but as a rule this will of course not be necessary. 
Another thing, take plenty of time. It is better to 
use half a day extra in doing the work, than to lose a 
whole day, or two or three days or a week, from sick- 
ness and prostration brought on by trying to accom- 
plish more within a few hours than the system is 
capable of. This truth applies to all kinds of work, 
in the house and elsewhere, but there are some 
women who have not yet learned it, and who suffer 
as a consequence. 

- - There are numerous variations in the method em- 

ployed for the cleansing of blankets, the first to be 

described being by the use of ammonia. When the 
blankets are ready for washing, pour into the bottom 
of the dry tub half a pint of the usual household am- 
monia water, and over it lay the blanket lightly. 

Then immediately pour over sufficient warm water 

to entirely cover the article. This sends the fumes 

of the ammonia through the fibres of the blanket, and 
loosens the dirt in a wonderful manner. The cloth 
should be pressed and stirred about in the liquid for 


a time, then removed to another tub containing sim- 
ply warm water, of about the same temperature as 
that first employed, and again soused about for a 
time ; after which it is to be lightly run through a 
wringer and directly hung to dry. The same method 
of treatment is to be pursued with each blanket, and 
the suds is not to be used a second time. Probably 
this is one of the most economical methods which 
can be employed, and the least taxing to the physical 
strength. Unless the blanket is very dirty, this 
treatment will give a perfectly satisfactory result. If 
there are spots, a gentle rubbing between the hands 
will usually free them from dirt. 

Another method, which employs borax in connec- 
tion with soap, is considered very excellent by those 
who have given it thorough test. In this case, half 
a bar of soap is cut very thin with a knife and added 
to a tub of lukewarm water. White soap is recom- 
mended. Two tablespoonfuls of borax are then 
added, and the water is gently. stirred till soap and 
borax are dissolved. The blankets are then put in 
and allowed to soak over night, or for a less time, 
according to circumstances. They are then well 
washed, the dirt having been dissolved and loosened 
by the boracous suds, rinsed in two waters and hung 
to dry without wringing. 

Variations of the above method are innumerable, 
and only a few can or need be mentioned in detail. 
One of these contemplates the making of the suds in 
the same manner, with the omission of the borax; 
another would use soft soap instead of the white bar 
article. It is generally conceded, however, that 
where the blankets soak for several hours, as over 
night, there should be the most thorough and careful 
washing and rinsing to remove the soap. In fact, 
soap should not be allowed to remain in the fibre, 
even in minute quantities, since it is likely to bea 
long time before the goods will again be washed, 
comparatively speaking, and any trace of soap would 
be very harmful. To preserve the softness and pre- 
vent the shrinkage of blankets, two things should be 
avoided—no soap should be put upon them directly, 
and there should be none of the spiral hand wringing 
which destroys the texture of the blanket; and even 
as little as practicable of the rubber wringer, though 
a light pressure of the latter will usually do no seri- 
ous harm. 

An entirely different method, and one which will 
perhaps evoke criticism, was recently described in 
one of our journals for women. It consisted of 
attaching the blanket firmly to a_ well-stretched 
clothes line by one edge, while the other side, having 
bits of cotton attached for the purpose, was staked 
to the ground. Thus stretched, it would in some 
sense resemble one side of a tent. The method of 
washing was simply to turn on the lawn hose, making 
a thorough job of the work, no soap being employed 
unless it was necessary to rub it upon spots, and the 
cold water being applied in unlimited quantity. 
After the washing was done, the blanket was left to 
dry, no attention being paid to a rain storm if one 
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should occur. The result was said to be all that 
could be desired. 

As being closely related to the matter of bedding, 
a method of washing a feather bed without the neces- 
sity of emptying out the feathers—always a very dis- 
agreeable task—may not be amiss. This is done by 
shaking all the feathers into one end, and sewing 
across the center of the tick to keep them there. 
The empty portion can then, by the exercise of a little 
care, be readily washed, rinsed, starched, dried and 
ironed. Then shake back the feathers, repeat the 
process for the other portion, and the task is done. 
It is not an easy thing to do; nor is the washing of a 
feather tick in any manner a particularly pleasant 
task. But it sometimes has to be done, and under 
circumstances which are extremely perplexing to the 
housewife. Under certain conditions, the method 
above suggested might solve a serious dilemma. 

From bedding to laces—quite a passage, surely, 
from the heaviest and most to be dreaded, to that 
which is lightest and finest in all the range of laundry 
work ; yet the proper treatment of laces aud other 
fine and light goods is often a serious problem, espe- 
cially to the novice. But we profit by the experience 
of others, and the fruits af such experience, as here 
gathered, may aid in the work of some despairing 
mortal. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that the 
different classes of goods require treatment adapted 
to their peculiarities, and no sane person would think 
of giving to laces and other delicate fabrics the kind 
of usage which might properly be bestowed upon a 
strong and coarse garment. Laces of any kind are 
not to be rubbed or wrung; and in proportion to 
their fineness and value must be the care exercised 
in their treatment. A strong, firm piece might with- 
stand, uninjured, treatment which would be entirely 
fatal to a gossamer web, whose marvelous texture is 
the delight of its wearer and the envy of her friends. 

In the cleaning of many kinds of lace, borax will 
be found an admirable agent. Where the goods are 
not much soiled, they may be immersed over night in 
a weak solution, which will so cleanse them that they 
will require in the morning but two or three gentle 
rinsings, from which they will emerge quite clean. 

Another method of treatment, which gives good 
results, prepares a suds of white castile soap, made 
quite strong, into a basin of which a teasoonful of 
powdered borax is stirred. The lace is basted upon 
two thicknesses of flannel, and in that manner soaked 
for twenty-four hours or more, if very much soiled, 
the suds being changed two or three times during 
that period. It is then placed for two hours in clear 
water, which should be changed once or twice during 
that time. It is then squeezed out, smoothed care- 
fully upon the flannel, and when partially dry may be 
placed lace downward on two other thicknesses of 
dry flannel and smoothed with a hot iron. When 
entirely dry the lace is removed from its backing of 
flannel, and will be found in admirable condition. 

Lace may also be washed by winding it about a 


bottle, fastening the ends in such a manner that they 
cannot come loose, or it may be sewn on muslin as 
above described, and boiled in suds made of white 


castile soap in water. It is claimed that this treat 
ment proves very efficacious in removing all trace of 
dirt. Of course there must be a thorough rinsing in 
clear water after removal from the suds. 

A bottle is often convenient for smoothing crumpled 
lace, which may be wound about the glass and easily 
straightened, a slight dampening assisting in the 
process. When that has been done, and it has been 
allowed to dry, it may be unrolled, folded up in 
lengths of about six inches, and tacked thus with a 
few strong stitches. This gives one of the most con- 
venient forms in which to conduct washing, as the 
figure is always so open that the folding in no way 
interferes with the coming out of the dirt. This 
bunch of lace may be washed in almost any of the 
ways which have been heretofore described; or it 
may be dropped into cold water in which a little borax 
or ammonia or both have been mingled. After it has 
soaked long enough to loosen all the dirt, the water 
being changed if necessary, it may be gently squeezed 
out lengthwise, and after rinsing it should be placed 
in the sun to dry. When this has been done, lay the 
package in one hand, smiting it vigorously with the 
other ; remove the stitches and refold the lace, but in 
a different length, and again pat between the hands. 
It can now be opened, and will be found smooth and 
pleasing in appearance, with none of the evil effects 
of ironing, rubbing or wringing. 

Benzine is also useful for cleaning lace, especially 
that which is old and tender. The only objection to 
its use is the smell, and this is obviated by. getting 
the deodorized kind, which can be had almost every- 
where. This is especially recommended for the an- 
cient yellow lace. the color of which is precious. Of 
course no water is to be added, and after the dirt is 
removed the benzine is allowed to evaporate. 

Where lace is of very light texture, it may be spread 
on paper, covered with calcined magnesia, and 
another paper placed over it. The package is then 
put away between the leaves of a book for two or 
three days, when the magnesia is shaken off, and the 
threads appear as fine and clean as when first wrought. 

Black laces sometimes require renovating, and this, 
while a very important task, is not understood by 
many. Washing in the usual manner is out of the 
question with these, and some other process must be 
adopted. One which answers very well is to take a 
teaspoonful each of ammonia and turpentine, and 
add them to a cupful of hot water, a little more or less 
strength is immaterial. With a piece of black cotton 
or black silk sponge off the lace, and press it between 
folds of some dark cotton or silk. The freshening 
thus accomplished is quite gratifying, and the task is 
by no means a difficult or unpleasant one. It should 


be borne in mind that no sponge or light colored 
cloths are to be used in applying the medicament, 
otherwise the whole may be irreparably injured. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 
Its Preparation and Treatment in Serving. 

O prepare nourishment for the 
sick, the requirements of the 
patient must be understood. 
His food should be light, nu- 
tritious, easy of digestion, and 
chosen with regaid to the 
peculiarities of the disease. 
Disorders of an inflammatory 
nature require a non-stimulat- 
ing diet, as gruel, barley-water, 
toast, etc. A feeble condition 
of the brain, if unattended with 
irritability, demands a stimulat- 

ing diet—beef, eggs, fish, oysters, etc. In wasting 

diseases, where the temperature of the system is low, 
beef, rich milk, sweet cream, and other carbonaceous 
articles of diet are required. Thus, as every disease 
has its peculiarities, it is best to consult the attend- 
ing physician as to the diet best suited to the patient. 

Much depends upon the appearance of the food. 
A small tray covered with a spotless napkin on which 
are arranged two or three varieties of food in dainty 
or unique dishes, may tempt a weak appetite when a 
less carefully prepared lunch could not be tasted. 

If your patient craves bread and butter, as invalids 
sometimes do, spread a slice very neatly, cut it in 
narrow strips of convenient length (rejecting uneven 
pieces) place them lightly in a tiny plate, and the 
smoothly cut strips will be tempting. 

Every one knows how to make gruel of flour, meal, 
etc., but this one, which is good for a change, may 
be new to some: 

Gruel. 

Roll a few butter crackers, and sprinkle slowly into 
boiling water, stirring constantly till about the right con- 
sistency. Add a little sweet milk or cream, salt and a 
dash of pepper. 

Graham Gruel. 

One pint of milk and the same of water. When just 
ready to boil, stir in two spoonfuls of sifted graham flour, 
made smooth with a little cold water. Let it boil slowly 
for at least two hours, skimming off any coarse particles 
of flour that may rise. Season with pepper and salt, and 
add more milk when served. Serve hot, with oyster 
crackers. 

When some refreshment is needed during the 
night, this is very nice cold, when it has been suf- 
ficiently thinned with milk, so as to form a drink. 

Gruel, if cooked long enough, will not have the 
raw, “pasty” taste so disagreeable to all. 

Toast, to be good, must be well browned, well sea- 
soned, and hot. Some prefer dry toast, others like 
cream, seasoned with salt, heated—but not boiled— 
poured over the slice. 

This was a favorite with one: 

Toast. 

Brown well a slice of bread on both sides, cut into blocks 
an inch square and place on a hot plate. Have ready 
some stewed tomatoes, seasoned with salt, pepper and a 


little butter. Dip over the toast, the 
brown squares visible. 
Beef Tea. 

Cut good lean beef into shreds and place in a fruit can, 
dry. Screw down the cover, place in a kettle of cold 
water, and boil till the juices of the meat are extracted. 
This will be strong enough to dilute with hot water. 
Season, and strain if not perfectly clear. 

In seasoning food, the taste of the patient must 
be consulted. Also refer to the physician, as in some 
diseases seasoning is not allowed. 

If any of the prepared cereals are used—oats or 
wheat—they should be well looked over and washed, 
that all hulls and unsightly specks (which will float 
on top the water) may be poured off. All cereals 
should be well cooked—the longer the better—and 
may be served hot or cold. When cold it is more 
appetizing when poured from a mould, and served 
with fruit—if allowed. A pretty mould of blanc 
mange with cream and sugar is often relished. 

In convalescence, one likes a baked potato kept 
warm in the folds of a napkin, with a small slice of 
broiled steak, and a bit of bread with jelly or fruit. 

Try to make the meal a pleasant surprise. If any 
allowable dish has been mentioned longingly, supply 
it if possible. 

Have the room and the patient in perfect order 
when the tray is brought in. Comparative trifles 
often destroy a weak appetite. However anxious 
you may be, never sit and watch a person eat. Rather 
read aloud some pleasing sketch, the while. If the 
invalid must be fed, be careful not to spill the food; 
be very neat about it, offering small mouthfuls, and 
do not hurry. 

Talk softly and pleasantly of something foreign to 
the meal, watching carefully not to annoy. 

—Lanta Wilson Smith. 
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PRACTICAL SAYINGS. 


If the oven should be too hot at any time, place a pan 
filled with water in it, and the heat will be lessened. 


To test the freshness of eggs, drop them in a dish of 
water, and if the small end comes to the top they are fresh. 


To make pies or biscuit a nice color, moisten the top of 
them with a little sweet milk just before they are put into 
the oven. 


For iron rust, lay in kerosene oil and let it remain cov- 
ered for some time. The oil will loosen the rust so that it 
will come off. 


A tablespoonful of powdered borax dissolved in the 
bath will prove very invigorating, as well as soften the 
water so that it will feel like velvet. 


To take oil out of carpets or woolens, put on buckwheat 
flour, and brush it off very carefully into a dustpan. Keep 
on applying till all of the grease has been absorbed. 


Cut glass should be first thoroughly washed and dried, 
then rubbed with prepared chalk, using a soft brush, and 
being careful not to neglect any of the crevices. This will 
give it a fine polish. 

—Joyee. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET. 


“ And I oft have heard defended 
Little said is soonest mended.— Wither. 


CHAPTER V. 


H Ehousewife who—when 

the first week of May'is 
ended—can look upon a 
home cleaned and in per- 
fect order, and upon an 
empty mending basket, 
save for the clothes from 
the weekly wash, is a 
happy woman. At least 
she ought to be. She 
can then settle in her 
mind which is the best 
cement, and take from 
the cupboard, where she 
has stored them away, 
the choice bits of crock- 
ery or glass or bric-a- 
brac, and repair them. The handle of a vase, or a 
three-cornered piece from the edge can be replaced 
almost invisibly with the aid of thick, white lead paint. 
Care must be taken when applying the paint to pre- 
vent its spreading on the edges; if any does spread 
it should be carefully wiped off with a cloth wet 
with turpentine. Also the edges of the fracture 
should be pressed firmly and neatly together, and 
the article mended should be set where it will not 
be disturbed: in two weeks time it will be found to 
be dried and ready for use. A vase repaired in this 
manner will hold water perfectly well, and there are 
so many times when every receptacle for flowers is 
brought into requisition that it will be found a con- 
venience to have the mended one to fall back upon, 
especially as arrangements of drooping branches or 
trailing vines can easily be made to conceal the 
fracture. 

Again, there is the tinware. Probably every article 
which is really good, except perhaps for a little hole 
or an unsoldered seam, has been sent to the tin- 
smith. If not, it should be; for often a dipper or 
colander handle is carelessly melted off, the handle 
mislaid and a new utensil purchased when the old 
one might have been saved. In farmhouses the 
handy man often has a kit of tinker’s tools and 
mends these things himself. Such a kit would be a 
good investment in any family. It is, however, a 
difficult, patience-trying undertaking for the amateur 
at first; either there is too much solder or two little 
acid applied, or it is just the other way, and the 
hot iron slips and slides about in a provoking, dis- 
couraging manner. A little practice, however, en- 
ables the would-be tinker to mend well enough to 
stop a leak, even though he does not make a good 
job of it. 

Among other things to be looked over and repaired 
before putting away are the furs. There may be a 
little rip in the lining of a cap, or in the lining of the 


fur coat; a button or two may be missing, or a loop 
pulled off. It is so much: better to put such garments 
in order before putting away—and when it comes to 
the final disposition of them or of anything likely to 
be disturbed by moths, why, there are many women 
of many minds. I have found it well to fold fur 
coats and fur-trimmed cloaks lengthwise ; put bits of 
camphor gum and sprigs of fresh cedar between the 
folds, lay the garment on the floor on a sheet, carefully 
wrap the sheet around it, pinning firmly; tie the 
sheet securely at the top and suspend this effigy 
of winter clothing on a hook in the store closet. 
Muffs should have their box thoroughly dusted 


and shaken, a bit of camphor and a sprig of cedar - 


put in the bottom, the muff replaced and another bit 
put on top, then the cover adjusted and tied in 
place ; gloves, caps, etc., should be similarly treated. 
When articles are in their place in the store closet, 
branches of cedar may be hung from the hooks, and 
a package of camphor laid on the shelves. One of 
the principal things is to put the garments away 
before the moth-miller comes. I have never had the 
least trouble with moths or kindred pests, and have 
always put away furs in this manner. 

There are not a few things to be mended out of 
doors ; the broken plank in the back walk, the frames 
to the rose and honeysuckle bushes, and the rustic 
seats under the trees, all need repairing. They are, 
in a measure, in the housewife’s province ; for, ten 
chances to one, if she does not first suggest the 
necessity of having them put in order they will 
remain undone ; while it is the attention paid to these 
little details which, more than anything else, except, 
perhaps, fresh paint, keep a place looking trig 
and trim. 

As the mending is nearly out of the basket, why not 
talk about the basket itself,a few moments. The 
ancient Greeks know it as the calathus, and in it the 
Grecian women placed their work, and especially 
their material for spinning. These baskets were 
made of osiers and reeds, and sometimes of silver in 
filigree work, according to the rank of their owners. 
We have an account of the daughters of Minyas, who, 
instead of celebrating the festival of Bacchus, call it a 
“fanciful rite” and take their workbaskets, collect 
their handmaidens, and settle to spinuing and card- 
ing and working at their webs, while each relates a 
story ; one telling the exquisite but sad little fable of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, another the pretty story of 
Smilax and Crocus, and yet another, the love of the 
Sun for Clytie. It was a pieasant, homelike scene, 
and it was a pity it had so sad and ending; but 
Bacchus had his revenge on these over industrious 
women who could not stop their labors to honor him, 
and changed them into bats and their work into ivy 
and grapevines, the purple web of their looms be- 
coming the fruit. 

To return from the fanciful past to the present; 
there are so many dainty, pretty baskets, both of 
home and foreign manufacture, from the ingenious, 
graceful or grotesque ones of Japanese make, to the 
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homesteads may yet be found substantial baskets of 
early Indian manufacture. They were brought about 
for sale in “ nests” of several sizes, and were so firmly 
woven of stout splints that some made by Brothertown 
indians in this vicinity seventy-five years ago, are yet 
in use and in perfect repair. These baskets are sug- 
gestive of many a good old-fashioned visit in those 
days, when the mistress of the household put on her 
second best dress, tied her black silk apron around 
her waist with a cord and tassel, and ran over to the 
next neighbor’s to tea, taking her mending along with 
her. There was no formality then; she didn’t wait 
to be asked toa “pink tea,” but went right along 
and had a cup of good old-time green tea, and some 
citron preserves, pound cake and raised doughnuts. 
Nor was their talk chiefly of personalities, but more 
of their simple avocations ; whether the soap came 
or the jelly jelled, and what were the newest shapes 
in Leghorn bonnets. And all the time they were as 
busy as busy could be; their nimble fingers flashed 
the knitting needles, or darned the stockings or 
mended the “ wampus” sleeves, or whipped a dainty 
ruffle for the Sunday shirt front. Doilies and tea- 
cloths in drawn work and table mats embroidered 
with yellow silk were unknown to them ; the pewter 
plates did not require them. Did they miss a great 
deal? Were they unhappy? If tradition is true they 
were, generally speaking, happy and content; they 
missed a great deal of fret and worry, and of feverish 
unrest, and of vain striving after the unattainable 
and impossible. But what noble women, and brave, 
steadfast men they reared to go out in the world and 
take up its burdens! What offices of neighborly 
kindness they performed. There were no trained 
nurses in those days; instead, these foremothers of 
ours went to each other in times of need and willingly 
gave their services. 

This is adigression. Speaking of mending; lei us 
touch upon a delicate theme: how far is it possible 
for us—having mended everything from Johnny’s 
stocking, Pater’s pantaloons to our gowns and 
laces—to mend our speech? Are we hasty some- 
times? Are we given to being uncharitable? Are 
we “kitchenly kind”? Do we, without meaning to 
be unkind, say tactless things, make little speeches 
that rankle and sting? Are we any better for say- 
ing these things? Should we not study to avoid 
saying them? Should we not study to be pleasant 
and gracious, and to avoid, above all, a spirit of 
criticism? Bengel gives us a comment on the pre- 
cept “judge not,” to this effect: “Do not judge 
another unfavorably except from knowledge, good 
will and a call of duty.” — 

We are, most of us, faulty; it is harder to mend the 
ways of our tongues than the great tear in the lad’s 
garments, the bias rent in our gown or the stockings 
that have become heelless and sadly out at the knee. 
Supposing that in one pocket of the mending basket 
we put a paper marked “ Forbearance towards our 
own and towards others;” in another, a resolution 


to mind our own business, based upon the supposi- 
tion, or rather upon a firm belief that our neighbors 
are capable of minding their affairs without our 
assistance. Again, we might indite upon a little slip 
and tuck in the needle-book: “ Remember to be 
sincere ; try to be just and courteous ; do not forget 
,to acknowledge all favors, however small. Let us not 
misrepresent, or repeat all we hear.” 

If we all set to work with earnestness of pur- 
pose to introduce these little repairs in the fabric of 
our character, what a smooth, beautiful “cloth of 
gold” it would become! How little friction there 
would be in our intercourse with each other ; how the 
heartburnings and jealousies would decrease! 

These little suggestions are made with due humility 
and with the thought that perhaps we shall like to 
take the basket out under the trees in the breezy 
summer weather, and look them over and weave them 
in with the careful stitches with which we mend the 
family hosiery. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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MAY MOVING. 


’Twas the night before May Day, when all through the house 
Not a bed was left standing for me and my spouse ; 
The barrels were packed by the chimney, with care, 
For early next morning the trucks would be there. 
The children were nestled all three on the floor, 
Protected by trunks from the draught from the door, 
While I rocked the baby. Dear John, in his cap, 
Stretched out on a sofa, was taking a nap. 

He’d been just as cross as the mischief all day, 

And the children as bad—it is always the way ; 

The baby had croup—never knew it to fail, 

And Bridget was sulky and slow as a snail. 

While thus I sat listening to snores full and deep, 

A ring at the door caused my poor heart to leap ; 

I put my head out of the window with care, 

Not knowing who under the sun could be there, 
When what to my wondering gaze did appear, 

But my own darling mother, all bundled so queer. 

I whisked her up stairs where we talked half the night, 
Then rolled her in blankets and put out the light. 
Next morning she gladly took baby,—I let her ; 

Ina very short time he commenced to get better. 
The children, with kisses, tried grand-ma to smother, 
And John was real jolly, he always liked mother ; 
E’en Bridget stepped ’round with a little more life, 
And the moving went smoothly, without any strife. 
Then into the new house we all went to work, 

As happy as kittens, we’d no wish to shirk ; 

In fretful complainings we’d no time to lose, - 

For dear little mother had scattered the blues. 

And now ere remembrance of May Day takes flight, 
To the new home all hail, to the old one—good night. 


—J. A. Mapeilsden. 
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A SHORT STOP. 


Prof. Short once said to his pupils: “Let the ink- 
stand, and the paper-weight until it is still enough to 
hear a gum-drop and an ear-ring, or I will make a gad- 
fly until you all dew-drop and cry short-stop.” 

—Mrs. J. 7. Greenleaf. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 


Our PLEASANT We were all so sorry when she 
VISITOR. had to go home! 

She came to us a perfect stranger, except so far as 
one member of the family was concerned ; she left 
us—a dear friend of everybody in the house, from 
paterfamilias down to the parrot. 

Pretty? Nota bit of it. To tell truth, for her sake, 
we have now an extra warm corner in our affections 
for all the ugly girls. She had enormous freckles ; 
we have rather admired freckles ever since ! 

Clever? Well, no. She did not belong to any 
literary circle, and she liked story books better than 
“solid” reading ; and when she went to school I 
believe that she was considered “backward for her 
age.” She was neither clever, smart, nor bright, as 
we understand those terms, and was not “accom- 
plished ” at all. 

How, then, did she contrive to capture our entire 
family, as she did, so that there was not one dissenting 
voice to the verdict—“ she’s a real nice girl, and we 
do hope that she will soon come again” ? 

The secret can be told in just four words: SHE 
WAS EASILY ENTERTAINED. 

Were games proposed to while away an evening at 
home, she entered into them with real zest—not in 
that half-hearted, I-only-do-so-because-it-is-polite way 
that guests sometimes assume. 

Was she taken to an entertainment? Perhaps she 
had been to finer ones, or to something that pleased 
her better. But she did not, on that account, dis- 
appoint our desire to give her pleasure. She took 
all the enjoyment possible out of the occasion, 
and when she thanked us there was a true ring of 
happiness in her tones. 

So with sight-seeing ; so with introductions to other 
friends; so with our household pets; in whatever 
direction we sought to please her, she met us more 
than half way and took care to de pleased. 

Isn’t there a useful hint or two in this girl’s example 
to take along when we go visiting? 

A REMEDY FOR There was once a young woman 
____SHYNEss. _| (so the story goes) who was very 
bashful. She tried, and tried, and ¢rzed to rid herself 
of the disagreeable feeling, but without success. 

At last, she made up her mind to pray about it, and 
this was her prayer: 

“Dear Lord, when I have to go among other people, 
please to give me a@ good conceit of myself.” 

Self-conceit! We laugh at the notion of want- 
ing any more of /at, and, possibly, we all know 
people who might take a smaller share with profit 
to themselves and pleasure to their neighbors. Yet, 
isn’t it just what bashful folks need in larger 
measure ? 

Little Miss Mouse, for instance, can play delight- 
fully upon the piano—at home. Her music teacher 


says, with truth, that she is his most promising pupil, 
for she loves music and practices industriously. But 
alas! Miss Mouse is shy. At the musicales her 
“fingers are all thumbs,” as the saying is, while she 
has the mortification of hearing girls who are really 
her inferiors in musical attainment, play their allotted 
numbers with ease. 

Wouldn’t a dash of self-conceit be an improvement 
in the case of Miss Mouse? 

Shy people are often advised to “forget them- 
selves” and to be “less self-conscious,” in order to 
overcome their unfortunate failing. 

“ But the more I try to ‘forget’ myself, the more I 
seem to ‘remember’ myself,” says a certain Miss 
Backward, in comical despair. 

With one or two intimate friends Miss Backward 
can “talk well;” in larger social gatherings, however, 
she is always mute and is considered dull. 

Dear Miss Backward, why w// you hide your 
talent of conversation in a napkin of shyness? Why 
not take a wholesome pride in your own merits, as all 
bashful people ought? Why not have a “good con- 
ceit ” of yourself? 


_ AMERICA’s May Ernestine is reading Tennyson, 
Day. and her book lies open at that 
charming poem, “The May Queen.” 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to do something like this in 
America?” she says. “ Just listen, girls,— 

“Last May we made a crown of flowers; we had a merry day; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May; 
And we danced about the maypole and in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles’s Wain came out above the tall white chimney tops.” 

“Some schools do havg May parties,” observes 
Letty. ‘‘Don’t you remember the one at Madam 
Knowall’s Academy?” 

“ But the queen’s throne was in the schoolroom, and 
there were no out-door ceremonies at all,” objects 
Ernestine. 

“ And there wasn’t any maypole,” says Bright Eyes. 

“Or Charles’s Wain either,” exclaims Midget. 

Ernestine laughs. “Midget, darling, didn’t you 
know that Charles’s Wain is only another name for 
the group of stars that we usually call the Dipper? 
Madam Knowall couldn’t bring the beautiful stars 
into her schoolroom, you see.” 

“It seems to me, girls,” remarks Letty hastily, by 
way of covering Midget’s confusion at her blunder, 
“that we Americans don’t take kindly to queens, 
even those who are only crowned with flowers. We 
have a May Day of our own that suits us better than 
the sort they have in England. We keep it,” she 
adds softly, “when we strew flowers on our dead 
soldiers’ graves.” 

“ And itis a kind of coronation, for there is music, 
and speaking, and marching,” says Bright Eyes. “It 
is just as if we crowned those brave men who gave 
their lives to our country. Hurrah for America’s 
May Day, if it 7s kind o’ solemn!” 

And Ernestine—though she still loves “ The May 
Queen ” and wishes deep down in her heart that we 
might, sometime, have a real May frolic like the one 
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described in the poem—is too patriotic not to join in 
the cheering for America’s May Day. 


HONEY FOR Every bit of useful knowledge 
H. M.S. Hive. | is so much honey in the hive of 
our Helping Mother Sisterhood. 

From a certain kitchen garden one industrious bee 
has gathered the following “ sweet” morsel : 

To Make Delicious Macaroons. 

Beat the white of one egg very stiff. Add to it three 
scant ounces of pulverized sugar. Take three ounces of 
nut kernels (of any kind preferred). Mash them very fine 
and add to the mixture. Drop from a teaspoon upon 
buttered tins. Bake until a delicate brown. 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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REST IN PEACE. 


Laurels and roses, 
* Lilies and cypress, 

Kissed by the starlight, 
Waked by the sun; 

Lay them, oh! tenderly 

Over the heroes 

Of the cause that was lost, 
And the cause that was won. 


Better than laurels, 
Sweeter than roses, 
Whiter than lilies, 

Purer than dew, 
Are the pledges of forgiveness, 
Tie hands clasped in friendship, 
The peace and the prayers 

O’er the Gray and the Blue. 

—Claudia Tharin. 
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THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 


Scratches -and bruises may be taken from furniture by 
using the kernel of a walnut or butternut. 


To make the eyebrows grow better, rub common salt 
into them every night before going to bed. 

Clean white sheepskin rugs by scrubbing with castile 
soap and water, drying thoroughly in the sun. 

For a disagreeable breath, put a few drops of tincture 
of myrrh ina tumblerful of water, and thoroughly rinse 
the mouth with it. 

A white cashmere or chudda may be nicely and easily 
cleaned at home by using soap-bark, which may be 
obtained at any druggist’s. 

In washing black wool goods before making them over, 
use five cents’ worth of soap bark to a pailful of water. 
Let it stand until cold. Iron on the wrong side. 

A very good and simple face tonic is ten drops of ben- 
zoin to one of rose water. Put a few drops into the wash- 
bowl when bathing the face. Both will soften and whiten. 
For croup, use flannel cloths wrung out of very hot 
water and applied to the throat and chest; cover with dry 
ones, and renew with hot as soon as the others commence 
to cool. 

Unsightly marks caused by the dripping of water in 
marble basins or water-closet bowls may be removed by 
rubbing with a cloth or old tooth brush dipped in pulver- 


ized chalk or ammonia. 
—EL£lizabeth. 
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HEMORRHAGES FROM THE NOSE. 


ANY children are subject to the nosebleed, 
and in ordinary cases it should not be in- 
terfered with or checked, as it is usually 
nature’s wise method for relieving the head 

from an excessive pressure of blood, which might 
otherwise cause serious results. When, however, the 
hemorrhage is serious and lasts so long that it is 
weakening to the child, something should certainly 
be done to check the flow. In the first place try the 
application of cold, either by using very cold water, 
ice or brass keys—ice being the most effective. If 
possible, keep the child’s arms raised above his head 
for five or ten minutes at atime. This alone will often 
cause the bleeding to cease; if not, place a piece of 
ice wrapped in a cloth at the nape of the neck, and 
another one directly at the top of the nose between 
the eyes. If the ice does not seem to check the 
bleeding, plug the nostril with styptic cotton. Every 
house should have a bottle of the last-named article, 
as it will often arrest violent hemorrhages more 
quickly than anything else, when proceeding from 
the head, and is also useful in dressing wounds when 
bleeding. If the styptic cotton is not at hand, the 
old-fashioned remedy, cobwebs, may be used; but 
fine lint is still better. Many people use powdered 
alum, snuffed up the nose, which is good if the child 
can snuff it up without the effort increasing the 
hemorrhage. Extract of Hamamelis (Witch Hazel), 
should be taken internally in doses of from one-half to 
a teaspoonful from fifteen minutes to one hour apart, 
according to the severity of the case, and it may be 
taken occasionally between the attacks as a preventive, 
or where there is great weakness of the membranes. 

A child subject to violent and unnatural hemor- 
rhages from the nose, should not be allowed to run 
too hard or to become overheated. My little boy, for 
two years, was subject to the most excessive bleeding 
from the nose, and several times we feared he would 
bleed to death. One time in particular he bled con- 
stantly for four hours and every remedial means 
known by ourselves and neighbors, were tried to 
check it, without avail. Our physician came and re- 
mained with him for two hours and for some time 
gave him medicine every five minutes, gradually 
lengthening the intervals to every ten, fifteen and, at 
last, thirty minutes and one hour apart, after the 
hemorrhage was checked, in order to*prevent its re- 
turn. When he had the grip it renewed that old 
weakness which he had greatly outgrown, and his 
nose would bleed so during the nights that I would 
have to sit up with him and do everything I could 
think of to check the hemorrhage, which would 
last from one to two hours, and how he ever lived 
through so many weakening attacks, with the grip, 
is a wonder. He became so bloodless that his flesh 
was very white, and his ears and hands were trans- 
parent. But he is well and hearty now and is out- 


owing the nosebleed. 
—Millicent. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
V.—MEatTs. 


LL the records of past ages 
show that man has been an 
omnivorous feeder, with a 
strong leaning toward the car- 
nivorous. While it is very 
likely that primitive man be- 
gan with such vegetable prod- 
ucts as were within his reach, 
this is wholly a realm for 
speculation, and each indi- 
vidual is at liberty to draw 
deductions to suit himself. 

Certainly all observation of which record has been 

made, extending far back through the centuries, 

shows a food development of wild or savage races 
by what may be called four principal stages or steps, 
corresponding with degrees of civilization. 

In the first or savage stage, hunting and fishing in 
their various degrees and under such conditions as 
circumstances impose, not only form the favorite 
pastime, but provide the means of subsistence for the 
denizens who have hardly yet come to the dignity of 
being called people. In most such races or tribes, 
the position of the female is the most degrading and 
menial, being little above that of the beasts, in the 
estimation of the sterner sex, to whom war and slaugh- 
ter of fellow-beings forms a standard diversity and 
relaxation from the monotony of the warfare waged 
against beasts and fishes. 

Next in grade come the herders, like some of the 
nomadic tribes of the East, who tend their herds of 
domesticated or partly domesticated animals, the flesh 
of which is used for food, while the wool or skins 
serve ina rude manner for clothing, tents or cover- 
ings. From this stage to agriculture is but a step, 
and so short an one that the lines mingle freely. In 
each grade of advancement the best of that which has 
gone before is retained, so that the farmer or agricul- 
turist is also in some sense a shepherd ; and this fea- 
ture is retained, even when general industry, in the 
way of commerce and mani ctures, brings into 
prominence the results of manifold culture. But in 
all of these stages the carnivorous idea retains. The 
mechanic who fashions the finest portions of a watch, 
takes a portion of the proceeds of his skill to the 
butcher, and receives therefor the equivalent of that 
which the savage hunter might have obtained by his 
own prowess; while the husbandman, though he cul- 
tivates vegetables, cereals and fruits, gives also much 
attention to the raising and preparation of meat. Of 
course, in our modern subdivision of labor, the ma- 
jority follow some special branch, so that in many 
cases, even in so diversified a field as that of agricul- 
ture, men pass their lives in doing some single thing 
which they have learned to do better or with greater 
skill than their neighbors or associates. Here, then, 


we have industry as an assistant to agriculture, agri- 
culture as an enlargement of the shepherd’s duties, 
and the tending of flocks as an improvement over 
the pursuit of the deer or the buffalo as a source of 
food supply. 

Without discussing the vegetarian theory, which 
would displace all meat as an article of human nutri- 
ment, it may be assumed that science has pretty 
effectually shown that nothing supplies the place of 
meat as a nitrogenous food, especially for the hard- 
working man. Like all other machinery, that of the 
human system wears away most rapidly when hard 
worked, and if the loss is not to be permanent the 
wasted or worn tissue must be replaced in the prompt- 
est manner. This the nitrogenous aliment promptly 
and effectively does; while the vegetable foods fur- 
nish the heat and force, through the carbonaceous 
matter which they supply. And this, in every-day 
phrase, without any attempt to deal in exact scien- 
tific or technical description, is why we partake of 
meat so freely, and why the majority of people find it 
indispensable to meet the demands upon their physi- 
cal systems. 

From carefully prepared estimates, it appears that 
meats of all classes are the most expensive food ma- 
terial. A table arranged by Prof. Frankland, an Eng- 
lish authority of high standing, estimates that the 
following quantities, in pounds and decimals, of the 
several foods named are required per day to sustain 
the normal vital force of an average man: Potatoes, 
5.068; apples, 7.815; oatmeal, 1.281; ground rice, 
1.341; bread, 2.345; lean beef, 3.532; lean veal, 4.3; 
lean ham, 3; mackerel, 3.124; hard-boiled egg, 2.209; 
milk, 8.021; carrots, 9.685; cabbage, 12.020; lump 
sugar, 1.5; Bass’s pale ale, nine bottles; Guinness’s 
stout, seven bottles. The figures regarding the two 
articles last named are introduced for the benefit of 
those who “take a little” for the sake of the nutri- 
ment. Ale or porter would be a pretty expensive as 
well as a pretty bulky material for supporting life, if 
one were reduced to that alone. 

Figuring the prices of the various articles above 
enumerated, as any householder can do by her grocery 
list, it will be seen what would be the comparative ex- 
pense of sustenance in any market. Of course the 
best medium is a proper mingling of all the essential 
and desirable articles, and the quantity of meat an- 
nually consumed per capita by the laborer, owing to 
its higher cost, naturally indicates something as to his 
comparative prosperity. It is interesting, therefore, 
to read that while in this country, in a certain class, 
the average was nearly 179 pounds, in Great Britain, 
which may be considered as coming next to the 
United States among enlightened nations, in the 
earning capacity of its laborers, the allowance per 
man in the same class was less than seventy-five 
pounds, or a little over three ounces per day. Yet 


this is a generous ration as compared with the amount 
consumed by some of the European nations. 

The tables of the rich and powerful doubtless tell 
quite a different story, though the laws of former days 
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relating to the use of meats read curiously to us of 
the nineteenth century. Some of the English laws 
on this subject may be mentioned in this connection. 
For instance, we find that in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, King Edward II. issued a procla- 
mation against the “outrageous and excessive multi- 
tude of meats and dishes which the great men of the 
kingdom had used and still used, in their castles,” 
and also sent forth an edict against “persons of in- 
ferior rank imitating their example, beyond what 
their stations required and their circumstances could 
afford.” Possibly this may be taken as showing that 
human nature has not changed materially during the 
five or six centuries which have passed. But the 
sturdy king did not stop at exhortation. He issued 
a decree that the “great” should have but two 
courses of flesh meat served on their tables, the same 
rule applying to fish on the days when fish was to be 
used, each course in any event to consist of but two 
kinds. About the middle of the fourteenth century a 
law was promulgated that the servants of gentlemen, 
merchants and artificers should have only a single 
meal of meat in a day, the other meals to consist of 
milk, butter and cheese. Scotland came into line in 
the same direction, at about this time, and even as 
late as 1433 we find the Scottish Parliament prescrib- 
ing the manner in which the various classes of people 
should live, one of the prohibitions enacted being 
that none beneath the rank of barons should indulge 
in pies and baked meats, which were at that time new 
luxuries in the “land o’ cakes.” 

It is not the intent of this article to enter into de- 
tails regarding the cooking of meats, as there are so 
many kinds of meat and so many ways in which each 
can be prepared for the palate and the digestion, that 
nothing less than a volume could cover the field with 
completeness. But as all the various methods may 
be summarized under six general heads-—broiling- 
roasting, baking, boiling, stewing and frying—a pass- 
ing survey of each may not be out of place. 

Broiling is, perhaps, the original process for cook, 
ing meats, though unfortunately for the reader who 
likes “to go to the root of things,” just how the prac- 
tice originated is not recorded. Broiling should be 
attempted only over a clear, hot fire, and the first ap- 
plication of heat to the meat should be as intense as 
it will stand without charring the surface. The object 
of this initial application of intense heat is to coagu- 
late the surface albumen, closing the pores, and pre- 
venting the escape of the juices and flavor. This 
having been done, the temperature may be decreased, 
and the subsequent portion of the cooking be con- 
ducted more deliberately. For this reason, the grid- 
iron should be well heated before the meat is placed 
upon it, so that there shall be no opportunity for the 
waste of the juices along the colder bars of the iron. 
This is not simply a matter for the palate alone, 
though that useful servant ought to have reasonable 
consideration ; the best and most nutritious elements 
of the article under treatment are those which are 
liable to run down the bars of the iron and drip into 


the fire. When this has been the case, the food is 
not only decidedly inferior in flavor and less pleasing 
to the person who partakes, but it has suffered to 
even greater degree in its nutrient qualities. This 
general principle applies with about equal pertinency 
to all kinds of cooking, and the housewife who bears 
it in mind, and has adaptability in her methods, may 
procure from all articles prepared by her either the 
best or the most unsatisfactory results, almost at 
pleasure. While we are on the subject of broiling, 
however, it should be recalled that there is, generally 
speaking, no other method of treatment so appetizing 
or so beneficial to invalids, persons of weakened di- 
gestion or impaired physical health, and many who 
are unable to partake of meat cooked in any other 
manner find that they relish and digest a properly 
prepared bit from the broiler. No other method per- 
mits so quick and convenient preparation for a small 
quantity, as for a person living alone, or for the de- 
lectation of a guest who has arrived hungry at an 
hour when there is no regular meal available. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that it is not the most 
economical method, since a portion of the nutriment 
must be lost, under even the most careful treatment. 

Roasting, when properly done, is one of the best 
and most wholesome methods of preparing meat for 
the table. At the same time, for the young house- 
keeper it is one of the most uncertain and critical. 
Every beginner should be prepared to expect more or 
less failures, till experience shall have perfected her 
powers of supervision. In this method, as in broil- 
ing, the initial heat should be so intense and applied 
in such a manner as. to immediately coagulate the 
albumen at the surface, after which the balance of the 
roasting may be more slowly done, but in all cases 
with frequent basting. A roast is probably the most 
readily assimilated of almost any form of meat food, 
the action of the heat in this way preparing the fibrin, 
albumen, fat and salts to be most readily taken up by 
the digestive forces. At the same time, the empyreu- 
matic oils are dissipated from the surface more per- 
fectly than by any other method of cooking, except by 
broiling. The time required for roasting cannot be 
exactly specified, since much will depend upon the 
fire, and something upon the meat; but in general it 
may be safe to calculate upon about fifteen minutes 
for each pound contained in the roast, veal and pork 
requiring a little longer time than beef and mutton. 
But it is not safe to adhere inflexibly-to any rule of 
hours and minutes ; the pressure of a spoon or similar 
utensil will show, by the readiness with which the 
meat yields, when the right degree of tenderness has 
been attained. 

Baking is closely related to roasting, but is generally 
considered a much less desirable way of cooking 
meats. The time required is about the same. One 
serious objection to baking in a close oven is that the 
process is carried on in the presence of heated em. 
pyreumatic vapors, which have no opportunity to dis- 
sipate, and are certain to give a disagreeable flavor 
to the food. This objection has less force than for- 
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merly, since the stoves and ranges now in use, in this 
country at least, generally have ventilated ovens, 
which allow the escape of the gases. Still, it must be 
said that, to most palates, baked meats have a less 
agreeable flavor than those which are broiled or 
roasted, and there seems good reason to regard them 
as less digestible. 

Boiling is to be considered from two standpoints ; 
first, as a process for simply cooking the meat as an 
article of diet, and secondly with reference to the ex- 
traction of as much as possible of the nutriment, as 
in the making of soups and broths. In the former 
case, it is desirable to have the flavor as fine as pos- 
sible, and this cannot be if most of the subtle juices 
and aroma have been boiled away, or washed out into 
the water employed in cooking. For the sake, there- 
fore, of getting the best results from boiling, the meat 
should be dropped into hot water, on the same prin- 
ciple that in other methods exposes it first to a sharp 
heat, in order to shut off at once the waste of the 
juices from the interior. The result will be very much 
less satisfactory if the meat is immersed in cold 
water and then brought to a boil; and in the same line 
there is valid objection to the soaking of any kind of 
fresh meat in water previous to cooking. But where 
it is the purpose to obtain as much of the nutriment 
as possible in extracted form, just the reverse treat- 
ment is required. In that case the cooking should be 
slowly and gently done, in order to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the valuable material. But as it is impossible 
to cook any kind of fresh meat in water of any tem- 
perature without depriving it of a large amount of its 
soluble and nutritious properties, there should always, 
in the interest of a reasonable economy, be provision 
for using the water for soup or broth. 

Stewing is, of course, a sort of boiling, but differs 
sufficiently in detail to be considered a separate 
method of treatment. Strictly speaking, stewing is a 
slow method of cooking in a closed dish, in which 
one or more kinds of meat may be employed, and 
very often a low grade of beef, especially, may be used 
and made very acceptable; such as would hardly be 
deemed worthy of treatment in any other manner. 
Lean meat is to be employed, since the presence of 
much fat or grease in a stew is not desirable, and that 
which collects during the process of cooking is to be 
removed as soon as the stew is done. 

Frying is, perhaps, the most general method of pre- 
paring meats for the table, especially in agricultural 
communities, despite the crusade against the frying 
pan, the justice of which it is not the intention here 
to discuss. Nor is it desirable to take space for dis- 
cussion of the methods of frying, since the practice 
is so common that little could be said which might 
not be readily gleaned in any kitchen. One thing, 
however, should be borne in mind. Any kind of 
meat which has been fried in lard, fat or dripping 
should be removed from the grease as soon as suffi- 
ciently cooked, and placed where the oily excess will 
drain away. Blotting paper is sometimes recom- 
mended as an absorbent for the surplus fat. At any 


rate, nothing is more repulsive to the sensitive 
stomach than to see food intended for consumption 
thus floating in a sea of molten lard, from which it is 
to be fished forth and eaten. 

Thus far consideration has been given to fresh 
meats alone; the various processes of preservation, 
and the matter naturally relating thereto, should have 
separate treatment. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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“A BABY—ONLY.” 


We passed it in a busy street, 
Where hurried footsteps come and go— 
A long white streamer which the wind 
Caught up, and wafted to and fro: 
My friend looked back, then lightly said, 
“*Tis only some one’s baby, dead.” 


“A baby, only!” At the words, 
Swift from the city’s ceaseless din 

My thoughts stole to that saddened home, 
And to the silent guest within: 

The little child then passing by 

Thought ’twas no pity thus to die. 


I seemed to see the darkened room, 
The little waxen form so fair, 

The little dimpled hands so still, 
The soft, light rings of sunny hair, 

The tender mouth that met the kiss 

Of Death with such a smile of bliss! 


*Twas only “ some one’s baby,” but 
Ah, me! the empty, empty nest ! 
Ah, me! the longing arms outstretched ! 
Ah, me! the lonely mother’s breast, 
The faded hopes, the joys now fled 
Because of “some one’s dead!” 


For to “ some one ” I knew the world 
Was brighter for the baby’s birth ; 

And for “ some one” the light went out 
When fled the stainless soul from earth. 

Yet these, the careless words, he said: 

“* Tis only some one's baby, dead !” 


But to that baby soul itself, 
If “ some one ” knew what bliss is given, 
To take but one sweet sip of earth, 
Then fall asleep to wake in Heaven: 
To come and go, like summer’s breath, 
And smile alike on Life and Death! 
—Adelaide Preston. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HAVE YOU LEARNED 

To recognize a courteous act? 

To appreciate little attentions? 

How charming a woman or girl may be at home in a 
calico or gingham dress? 

That “every day is a little life, and our whole life only a 
day repeated many times ”? 

That girls and boys who are disrespectful to father or 
mother are not on the right track? 

That the man or woman with good body and good health 
sits well back in a chair, not on the edge? 

The secret of making the sensitive, ill-dressed woman 
feel as though she were a perfect pink in the matter of 
attire ? 
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HOUSEHOLD MARKETING. 
Both Before and Behind the Counter. 
“ The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat one’s self.” 
—-Bailey’s Festus. 
i) T may be that the grocer on the 
m corner is a personal friend of 
yours—a deacon in the church, 
or possibly the minister’s son, 
and thus entitled to the fullest 
confidence—but when you ask 
for Brown’s baking powder, it is 
wise to look at the label before 
dropping the box in your bas- 
ket. It may be Smith’s powder 
—gn unknown quantity—handed 
down by mistake, while Brown’s 
: is atested favorite. If you want 
early June peas, firmly reject the other brand offered, 
“just as good.” Itis a purchaser’s right to choose, 
as one who knows best the family preference. 
But the storekeeper has his rights, too often ig- 
nored by his customers. Every observant person 
who stands waiting while others are being served, 
cannot fail sometimes to see an infringement of these 
rights. ‘That lady at the fruit counter is buying 
Malaga grapes. She does not haggle over the price, 
but she is picking out the largest and finest bunches, 
laying them on the scales. She really has no busi- 
ness to touch the fruit at all. She is working against 
the proprietor, for the lady by her side is waiting to 
buy grapes, and, naturally, is not at all pleased with, 
and refuses to take the remaining fragmentary 
bunches. The clerk is not pleased either, but he 
smiles blandly—until his customers have departed. 
“ Are the peaches soft ?” asked a housewife of the 
storekeeper, bending over his baskets at the door. 
My peaches is always soft. There’s no chance for 
a peach to stay hard around here, with folks handlin’ 
’em from morning to night; bullets couldn’t stand 
the squeezin’,” was the grim reply. ‘Thus we see 
that the dealer has a point of view from which he 
judges his customers. 
The triumphant knowledge on the part of a pur- 
chaser that his trade can be transferred at pleasure 
does not tend to make a buyer overlook any careless- 
ness on the part of the storekeeper, while this knowl- 
edge makes the man of business refrain from 
“ speaking out his mind” at the transgression of his 
own rules. The wide-awake merchant is bending his 
energies to hold his customers with attractive goods, 
fair prices, prompt and courteous services, these 
being distinct demands of the purchaser. The se//er 
also has his demands—perhaps not so clearly de- 
fined—which should, nevertheless, be recognized by 
the customer. 
As a rule, women are the great trespassers. A 
cloud of witnesses will arise to testify to the truth of 
this statement. Women too often forget that “Time 
is money,” especially to a business man, and thus 
thoughtlessly become bold pilferers. A man can pick 


out the loaf of bread he wants without advice or assist- 
ance, while the female flutterer weighs each loaf in 
the balance in a hesitating, doubtful manner, becom- 
ing a real trial to the tired masculine behind the 
counter. A smoked mackerel never inspires ani- 
mated conversation in a man, but I have seen a 
well-dressed lady hold one delicately by the tail, 
propounding piscatorial questions that would stagger 
Izaak Walton. The store may be full of people, but 
the proprietor does not dare to say, “‘ My dear madam, 
you are a great nuisance;” but he thinks it, while 
evéry one of the clerks would willingly forego a dol- 
lar or two from their weekly wages for the privilege 
of expressing themselves. 

If a housewife wishes to purchase raisins, it is a 
wise prudence to sharply examine wormy-looking 
fruit ; it is not at all necessary that she shall sample 
the six boxes constituting the entire raisin stock. . Or 
a housekeeper may be willing to pay the highest 
market price for eggs, which in their “freshness ” 
must be far beyond suspicion to satisfy her soul, but 
if she insists each time on knowing the particular 
breed of fowls that produced the eggs, along with the 
date of their laying, she becomes a troublesome cus- 
tomer to the harassed dealer, who probably turns 
from her to encounter another buyer with equally 
troublesome tendencies, displayed in some other 
direction. 

Friendly husks may hide imperfect ears of corn, 
but a purchaser need not ruthlessly strip ear after 
ear, tossing them back to lie unprotected among 
their fellows. It is an impertinence of action which 
merits rebuke. If. buyer and seller could change 
places for a short time, it might be beneficial to both 
parties. For a purchaser to discover after the cheese 
is cut that the mild is preferred to the sharp, and 
expect their own mistake to be rectified, is considered 
a mere trifle, yet the same purchaser calls it “ care- 
less inattention to business” if dried peaches, by 
any chance, are weighed out instead of the asked-for 
apples. 

To dispute the price of an article is neither a dig- 
nified nor a lady-like proceeding. If you can, as 
you aver, buy rice at Robinson’s for eight cents per 
pound, the man you are dealing with can only won- 
der why you don’t go there and buy it instead of 
trying to furnish him with a new scale of prices. He 
knows that his own rice is of superior quality, one 
that his neighbor could not sell for less than ten 
cents. He mentally calls you an ignorant meddler, and 
possibly you are, at least in this particular matter. 

Don’t pick up and eat four or five cherries while 
giving your order. Did the order boy ever presume 
to help himself to one of the cookies just taken 
from the oven when depositing his load on the 
kitchen table? If it would be regarded as “ cheeky” 
in the boy, possibly the storekeeper likewise classifies 
the helping one’s self to small trifles in his shop. 

A story is told of the proprietor of a news and 
peanut stand, who presented a bill for two quarts of 
the last-named delicacies at the close of the year, to 
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a gentleman who stopped daily at the stand for his 
morning paper. On expressing ignorance of any 
such purchase, he was gravely informed that the 
three peanuts he invariably carried off each day 
amounted by actual measurement to this quantity in 
the course of a year. The bill was paid—which 
must have given mild satisfaction to the vendor in 
comparison with the certainty that a needed lesson 
had been given to at least one customer. 

These are some of the ‘AHoughtless transgressions 
from which dealers suffer, quite apart from the mis- 
demeanors inflicted by the aggressively offensive 
people who de/ight in giving trouble. One must have 
a stronger weapon than a pen to wage war against 
this latter class, who are beyond our reach; but this 
whisper in the ears of the kindly disposed among 
the purchasers who lay in the daily supplies of the 
household may prove to be the sufficient word that 
shall make a buyer pause and perform the mental act 
of “changing places” with the seller. This trans- 
formation will be illuminated by the accompanying 
idea that it is possible for a purchaser to cheat the 
seller, whereas without this mental process the buyer 
believes that the possibilities for cheating are con- 
fined to those who occupy a position édehind the 
counter. To see ourselves as others see us is often 
an unpleasant but helpful spectacle ; to readjust our 
ideas is sometimes a hard task ; both of these condi- 
tions are necessary in order to work reforms that 
begin at home. Would it not be well for bearers of 
the market basket to ponder these things ? 

Ella Lyle. 
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OUR BABY’S TRIP TO SLUMBER-LAND. 


Our baby has taken a journey to-night 
Toa mystic land up yonder, 
Whose moonlit valleys are hidden quite 
By the dreamy clouds of wonder. 
And how did he go? and pray, is it far ? 
Did he travel alone, the wee elf ? 
Ah! yes; but I noted each turn in the way 
So well, that perhaps it’s not boasting to say 
I might take the same journey myseif. 


The way is not far; but he started at dusk, 
When the twilight stars were peeping 

Most timidly through their curtain of blue, 
Behind which they lay all day sleeping. 

Then far, far away, ’cross the plains of Day, 
Came the sand-man, so silent and lone; 

And to Baby’s surprise, both his big shining eyes 
Were soon filled with the dust he had sown. 


Yet he tarried awhile, by the peek-a-boo stile ; 
There a spray from the “ Drowsy Fountain ” 

Seemed to dim the light in his eyes so bright ; 
Then a shadow from Good-night Mountain 

Fell over the boy; then on, right on. 
Surprised, I sit silent and wonder, 

’Neath the starlit archer of By-low-by ; 

He calmly glides without murmur or cry, 
Right into the land up yonder. 


' But I trust in the morn, o’er the sun-kissed strand, 
Our loved babe will return from the slumber-land. 


—Mrs. Mary Felton. 


KITCHEN FRENCH.—II. 
{Republished by permission, from THE ARTIST PRINTER, Chicago.] 
HE following is a continuation of the article com- 
menced in the last issue of The Artist Printer 
giving correct method of spelling in French the 
equivalents given in English: 


SALADS. SALADES. 
Celery. Céleri, uaturel. 

dressed. Salade de céleri. 
Lettuce. Laitue, naturel. 

“ — dressed. Salade de laitue. 
Cucumber. Concombres, naturel. 

“ dressed. Salade de concombres. 
Tomato. Tomates, naturel. 

“ dressed. Salade de tomates. 
Chicken. Salade de volaille. 
Radishes. Radis. 

Watercress. Cresson. 


Salade de cresson. 


BIFSTECK,COTELETTES, ETC. 
Steck de boeuf ou bifsteck. 


“ dressed. 


STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 
Beefsteak, plain. 


” with potatoes. “ aux pommes de 
terre. 
= with bacon. “au petit salé. 
Sirloin steak, plain. Entrecéte. 
with onions. aux oignons. 
oysters. aux huitres. 
“piquant sauce. “sauce piquante. 


Ala moélle. 
sauce tomate. 


marrow sauce. 
tomato sauce. 


with mushrooms. “ aux champignons. 
“aux cépes borde- “ aux cépes bordelaise. 
laise. 
Tenderloin steak, plain. Filet de boeuf. 
“olives. * aux olives. 
with mush- “aux champignons. 
rooms. 
“ with truffles. “ aux truffes. 
a béar- “2 la béarnaise. 


Chateaubriand. 
Entrecéte et filet. 


Filet chateaubriand. 
Porterhouse steak, plain. 


“ with mush “ “ aux champig- 
rooms. nons. 


Lamb chops, plain or breaded Cételettes d’agneau, panées. 
Mutton chops, plain or Cdételettes de mouton,panées. 


breaded. 
Mutton chops, tomato sauce. “ sauce 
tomate. 
French peas. “aux petits 
pois. 
English mutton chops. Cételettes de mouton ang- 
laise. 
Mutton kidneys, broiled. Rognons de mouton, grillés. 
broiled with “ au 
bacon. petit salé. 
stewed, plain. “ sautés. 
mushrooms. “ aux cham- 
pignons. 
Pork chops with fried apples. Cételettes de porc frais, pom- 
mes frites. 
sauce Robert. “sauce 
Robert. 
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‘Sausages. 

Pig’s feet, breaded. 
Welsh rarebit. 

Spring lamb, mint sauce. 


Spring chicken, Maryland 
style. 

Frog’s legs sauté with white 
wine. 

Sweetbreads larded, Mon- 
torgueil. 

Vol-au-vent, financiére. 
Broiled fresh mushrooms on 
toast. 

Small tender:oin of beef, 
Cheron. 


Lamb chops, maison d’or. 


Beef & la mode. 

Calf’s head, financiére. 
Breast of lamb, broiled. 
Han, broiled. 

Ham and eggs. 

Smoked beef with eggs. 

cream. 
Bacon, broiled. 

“ eggs. 

Hashed comned beef, plain. 
“ au gratin. 


brown. 
poached 
eggs. 
Hashed lamb, brown. 
lamb. 
chicken. 


Veal chops, tomato sauce. 


Sweetbreads broiled, plain. 
.Calf’s liver, broiled. 

fried. 

with bacon. 
Calf’s brains, fried. 

** with black butter. 


Tripe, broiled. 
la Lyonnaise. 


EGGs AND OMELETS. 


Eggs. boiled. 
fried plain. 


“shirred. 

 cocotte. 

scrambled, plain. 

“ with tomatoes 


with ham. 


“ 


with bacon. 


Eggs, scrambled, with mush- 
rooms. 
with asparagus 
tops. 


“ 


Quenelles of plover, bigarade. 


“ fried with black butter. 


with smoked beef. 


Saucisses. 
Pieds de proc, panés. 
Welsh rarebit. 

Agneau de printemps, a la 
sauce menthe. , 
Poulet de grain & la Mary- 

land. 
Grénouilles sautées au vin 
blanc. 
Ris de veau piqué, Montor- 
gueil. 
Vol-au-vent a la financiére. 
Champignons frais grillés sur 


toast. 

Mignons de filet de boeuf a 
la chéron. 

Quenelles de pluvier A la 
bigarade. 

Cételettes d’agneau A la 


maison d’or. 
Beoeuf A la mode. 
Téte de veau a la financiére. 
Poitrine d’agneau, grillée. 
Jambon, grillé. 
aub ceufs. 
Boeuf fumé aux ceufs. 
A la créme. 
Petit salé, grillé. 
aux ceufs. 
Hachis de beeuf salé. 
au gratin. 
“ brun. 
“A loeuf 
poché. 
 d’agneau, brun. 
d’agneau. 
de volaille. 


Veal chops, plain or breaded Cételettes de veau, panées, 


ou au naturel. 
Cételettes de veau, sauce 


tomate. 
Ris de veau, gril. 
Foie “ 
frit. 


“ 


au_ petit salé. 
Cervelle de veau, frite. 
“ au beurre 
noir. 
Gras-double, grillé. 
a la lyonnaise. 


OEUFS ET OMELETTES. 
Oeufs & la coque. 
fits. 
“ frits au beurre noir. 
“sur le plat. 
cocotte. 
brouillés au naturel. 
si “aux tomates. 
au jambon. 
au boeuf fumé. 
au petit salé. 
Oeufs brouillés aux champig- 
nons. 
aux pointes 
d’asperges. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ “ 


Eggs, scrambled, with arti- Oeufs brouillés aux ads 


chokes. d’artichauts. 
“ with truffles. truffes. 
poached on toast. pochés sur réties. 
‘* with cépes. “ aux cépes. 
“ fried & l’Espagnole. “ frits l’espagnole. 
“soft boiled. “ a la minute. 
Omelet, plain. Omelette aux fines herbes. 
with tomatoes. aux tomates. 
with ham. au jambon. 
with bacon. “au petit salé. 
with kidneys. aux rognons. 
with onions. aux oignons. 
with cheese. au fromage. 
oysters. aux huitres. 
with sausages. aux saucisses. 
** with French peas. ‘* aux petits pois. 
** with mushrooms. aux champignons. 
chicken livers. aux foies de volaille. 
with truffles. aux truffes. 
Spanish. lespagnole. 


—Andrew A. Munro. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME USES FOR LIME. 
It corrects acidity of the stomach. 


A cupful added to bread sponge prevents it from 
souring. 

A small quantity of it will prevent the “turning” 
of milk or cream. 

A teaspoonful of limewater in a cupful of milk, isa 
remedy for children’s summer complaint. 

It will sweeten and purify bottles jugs, etc., and 
for cleansing nursing bo‘tles it is excellent. 


Lime and water, mixed to the consistency of cream, 
is the best cleanser and brightener of zinc. 

A few spoonfuls of limewater poured on the soil 
of potted plants will effectually rid them of pot worms. 

Sprinkled in outhouses or in a cellar, with a sus- 
picion of dampness, it is an invaluable purifier and 
disinfectant. 

Limewater, allowed to evaporate from a vessel on 
the heating stove, wonderfully alleviates the distress 
of lung fever, croup or diphtheric ailment. 

As limewater it is invaluable. Place a piece of 
unslacked lime in a perfectly clean bottle, and fill 
with cold water; keep tightly corked in a cool, dark 
place. It is ready for use in a few minutes. When 
the water is poured off, add more if lime remains at 


the bottom of the bottle. 
—Lucia Harvey. 


THE year's a little hier. grown, 

And fair white boughs by green ways blown 
In these new days are no more known. 

(Oh, who can bring the May again ?) 


And we are wiser grown, we two. 
Our story’s told; each word was true; 
And you love me and I love you. 
(Oh, who can bring the May again ?) 
Was it not sweeter ere we knew? 
Yet who can bring the May again ? 
—Lisette Woodworth Reese. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“RHUBARB.” 
In a Dozen Different Ways. 
PRESERVED RHUBARB. 


4 EEL and cut up the rhubarb, boil with a very 
2 little water till reduced to a pulp; allow 
one pound of sugar, one ounce of sweet 
almonds (blanched and chopped), half a 
Py lemon cut in three slices, to every pound 
IK of pulp; boil slowly for an hour, remove 

the lemon peel, and put the preserves into 
glass cans. 


RHUBARB MARMALADE. 

Peel six oranges, take away the white rinds and 
pips, slice the pulp and peel into a preserving kettle, 
cut very small, add a quart of rhubarb (finely cut), and 
from one to one and one-half pounds of sugar. Boil 
down same as for other preserves. This is excellent. 


RHUBARB JAM. 

Peel and cut the rhubarb into nice-sized pieces, and 
to every quart give one pound of good, moist sugar; 
put the sugar over the rhubarb and leave it twenty- 
four hours, to draw out the juice. The sugar sinks 
but does not dissolve. Boil the sugar and juice 
together for twenty minutes. After it begins to boil 
put in the rhubarb and boil slowly twenty minutes 
longer. If only allowed to simmer gently it will not 
require to be stirred, and the pieces of rhubarb will 
thus remain separate. This will keep good a year 
if kept in a cool, dry storeroom. 


RHUBARB AND BLACK CURRANT JAM. 


Eight pounds of rhubarb, four pounds of black cur- 
rants, twelve pounds of sugar; boil slowly until done. 


RHUBARB AND APPLE JELLY. 

Peel and cut up one good-sized bundle of rhubarb; 
peel, core, and quarter three pounds of apples, the 
thin rind and the juice of half a dozen lemons; put 
all together into the preserving kettle with one and 
one-half pints of soft water. Boil until reduced to a 
pulp; strain the juice through a jelly strainer, weigh, 
and allow one pound of loaf sugar to every pound of 
juice. Boil up the juice, add the sugar, boil, skim 
well, and when it jellies on the skimmer, pour into 
jars, and when cold tie or seal down. The pulp, 
stewed with white sugar, can be used for jam pud- 
dings, or is very nice put into a glass dish, covered 
thickly with sugar, then a layer of thinly-sliced 
sponge cake, and a nice custard poured over all. 


RHUBARB WITH FIGS. 

Take six pounds of rhubarb (weighed after being 
cut and peeled), one pound of figs, and a quarter of 
a pound of candied lemon peel; cut the figs and 
lemon peel small, place them over the rhubarb, cover 
all with five pounds of moist sugar, and let stand 
until the next day; then boil slowly one hour. 


RHUBARB AND BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 
Prepare the rhubarb as for a pie; cover the bottom 
of a pudding dish with slices of bread and butter; 
cover with a layer of rhubarb cut in short pieces; 


thickly with sugar; put on layer of 
bread and butter,and so on until the dish is full. 
Cover, and steam for half an hour; then remove the 
lid, and bake until nicely browned. 

RHUBARB BEVERAGE. 

Peel six or eight fine stalks of rhubarb and boil 
them for ten minutes in one quart of water; strain 
the liquor through a sieve, add the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon, and three ounces of white sugar ; 
stir it well until the sugar is dissolved; let it stand 
six hours, then strain through a muslin. 

RHUBARB FOOL. 

Cut upa bundle of rhubarb, and stew it gently with 
a cupful of moist sugar till tender; add the juice of a 
lemon, mash it up well and turn it into a glass dish. 
Pour one-half pint of sweet milk over the rhubarb 
and mix both together until the whole becomes frothy. 
Let it-stand half an hour before serving. 


RHUBARB TART. 

Do not peel the rhubarb, merely wash it and wipe 
itdry. Line a pie dish with puff paste, fill it up with 
very small p‘eces of the rhubarb, add the necessary 
amount of sugar, a teaspoonful of ground ginger, 
the grated peel of half a lemon, and the juice of two 
oranges. Bake rather slowly. 

STEWED RHUBARB. 

This is best cut in short lengths, stewed in sugar 
and a very little water,and served with boiled rice 
around the dish. A little good sweet cream added 
gives it a very delicate taste. 

SELECTION OF STALKS FOR PRESERVING. 

In making rhubarb jam/orange peel pared thinly 
and free from the white, gives it a most agreeable 
flavor; by preserving one quantity of the rhubarb 
with lemon peel, and another with oranges, two 
different jams can be produced out of the same 
material. The late supply of rhubarb is the best for 
all preserying purposes, as grown during the heat of 
the summer it requires less sugar than the spring 
supply. Care should be taken to select good stalks, 


brittle and full of juice. 
_—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 


Original in Goop Hovsaxsarine. 
A SWARM OF HOUSEHOLD B'S. 
Six Brief Texts and a Half-Dozen Short Sermons. 

Be Careful. Care prevents many dropped stitches and 
bad breaks. Be Careful. 

Be Prompt. Slackness makes slovenly homes and 
weary world wanderers. Be Prompt. 

Be Faithful. ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” Be Faithful. 

Be Cheerful. Cheerfulness tends to length of days and 
to days that are worth the lengthening. Be Cheertul. 

Be Thoughtful. Thoughtfulness is too tender a plant 


of blessed fragrance and beauty to be “* born unseen,” etc. 
Be Thoughtful. 


Be Good Humored. Good Humor is better than medi- 
cine, no matter how well the ill-natured pill be sugar- 
coated. Be Good Natured. 
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INDEFINITENESS IN RECIPES. 

For Young and Inexperienced Housewives. 

NE of the charms of that most 
incomparable of writers on 
household topics, Catharine 
Owen, was her definiteness in 
all matters upon which she 
wrote. She rarely left any- 
thing to be guessed at, and 
there was always in her rules 
the entire absence of any- 
thing misleading. Now, in 
the average cookbook and 
newspaper recipe there is al- 

together too much taken for granted, to be of practi- 

cal help to the young cook just launched on the sea 
of domestic life—who, like the mariner, needs com- 
pass and rudder, in the shape of reliable, definite 
rules, to land her safely over the trials which daily 
beset her. Now, what the young wife wants to learn, 
when she takes up a paper or magazine and turns to 
its house department, is not only how many cupfuls 
of sugar, butter and other ingredients she is to put 
into her cake, but how to proceed step by step. A 
practiced cook would know by experience that in hot 
weather her eggs should be perfectly cold before 
breaking them, but knowledge of such matters does 
not come by intuition alone. I had kept house many 
months before I learned that the whites of eggs would 
froth more quickly if an hour before using them they 

were put on the ice, or in cold water. Why should I 

have known it? I never saw the shadow of such a 

suggestion in any recipe for cake making, and nobody 

ever told me. I stumbled upon the idea by accident. 

“In my salad days, when I was green in judg- 

ment,” my eggs were not only beaten without cooling 

them, but my cake was made without first creaming 
the butter. My recipe for white cake said: One-half 
cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, one teaspoonful of seasoning, 
and whites of foureggs. The rule is a good one when 
put in the hands of a proficient cook, but an indefinite 
one for a novice to follow. My cake had been many 
times blistered with tears before I learned to sift the 
flour defore, instead of after measuring ; to cream the 
butter, afterward adding the sugar and beating until 

thoroughly blended, putting in a little flour, then a 

little milk, until all had been used, adding lastly and 

lightly the seasoning and well-frothed whites. 

To have the oven of the right temperature is one of 

the essentials in cake making, in fact more depends 

upon the state of the fire than upon the mixing, as im- 

portant as that is. The oven—sometimes too hot, 

sometimes too cool—is the rock upon which many a 

cake has been stranded. One of my first ventures in 

cake making was a large white citron, with which I 

intended to astonish my friends at my first company 

tea. The recipe was given me by a lady whose repu- 
tation as a white cake maker was unimpeachable. 


After giving me the exact proportions for mixing, she 
charged me to put the cake into a cool oven, and to 
gradually increase the heat, and on no account to let 
the fire die down until it was baked. I followed her 
directions implicitly until I came to the baking. 
Being an amateur I was slow, so by the time the in- 
gredients had been put together the oven was steam- 
ing hot. I had numberless other pieces of work tu 
accomplish for that first tea. I opened the oven 
door, and was greeted by an overpowering flash of 
hot air. My mental comment was, “Too hot,” but ] 
was in such a hurry that | disregarded the good cake 
maker’s advice, and clapped the great cake pan, with 
its white, foamy batter, which contained a pound of 
shredded citron, into the hot oven. In a few mo- 
ments I took a look at it and was overjoyed to see 
how rapidly it was rising, and said to myself, “ How 
easy it is to make nice cake when you know how,” 
and, banging the oven door to in my exultation of 
success, I went about my other duties with quite the 
feeling that cooks, like “ poets, are born, not made.” 
Again I took a look at my cherished cake, but “ What 
a fall, O my countrymen, was there!” The great, 
puffy mass had now settled down never to rise more. 

In writing a recipe with blanched almonds as one 
of its ingredients, much annoyance and vexation of 
spirit would be saved by the simple suggestion, to 
blanche the almonds by pouring over them scalding 
water, allowing them to lie until they can be easily 
slipped from the skins. As I was performing this 
simple task a few days since a friend came into my 
kitchen. She stood watching me as I slipped the 
white nuts from the brown skins and said, “That 
seems very easy now that I know how it is done, but 
I remember well my first attempt at making a porcu- 
pine pudding. I knew that the almonds ought to be 
white, so I scraped each individual nut.” 

From my favorite cookbook—the one that I com- 
menced housekeeping with—I have culled recipes for 
making many delicious titbits; still, many of its 
rules are exceedingly indefinite. For instance, the 
following recipe for salmon salad: “ Pick the salmon 
into small pieces (writer doesn’t give the quantity), 
six eggs, three-quarters of a pound of butter, mus- 
tard, vinegar, salt and pepper.” No statement is made 
as to whether the mixture is to be boiled, baked, or 
spread over the salmon cold. Could anything be 
more misleading? My twenty years of housekeeping 
would now teach me to beat the eggs thoroughly; the 
butter I should cream as for cake, washing out the 
salt to prevent curdling. After beating eggs and 
butter together with an egg beater, I should add one- 
half teacupful of vinegar, put mixture in a double 
boiler, set on the range and allow it to boil until thick, 
after which I should remove, add a tablespoonful of 
made mustard, a large teaspoonful of salt, and a dash 
of white pepper, beat thoroughly with the egg beater 
until a smooth, golden compound was the result. 
Just before serving, I should thin with a half-pint of 
sweet cream. 

The book before referred to was for many years 
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my ine aid i in to as was in 
it no recipe for roast beef, I was, from force of circum- 
stances, obliged “to work out my own salvation” in 
that direction, and the marvel is that we didn’t die of 
indigestion before a satisfactory method was learned. 
Fortunately there was but one man in the family, and 
he was lenient enough to attribute the dismal failure 
to poor beef. I now realize that the quality of the 
beef had less to do with it than the way in which it 
was cooked. I have now learned “to possess my soul 
with patience ” until the oven is very hot, after which 
I nut in my roast, neither salted, nor with water in the 
dr.pping pan. The hot air sears the beef over, and 
as nothing: has been put on to draw out the juices, the 
result is all that I can desire. When about half done, 
I pour off some of the grease, straining it into a bowl. 
To the remainder I add water enough for gravy, salt 
the meat, and baste often until done. A tablespoon- 
ful of flour, stirred until smooth in a little water and 
added, makes a nice brown gravy. . 

If the contributors to Goop HousEKEEPING would 
always bear in mind that it is the young and in- 
experienced who turn so eagerly to the Kitchen 
Table and Cozy Corner, I am sure they would add 
nothing to these pages but complete and definite 


directions. 
—Annie Curd. 
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WHILE TALKING AT THE GATE. 


Blithe Tom and Sue went walking, went walking down the lane, 
With guarded words while talking, while talking in refrain; 
The sun was gently sinking, sinking slowly out of sight, 

The evening stars came blinking, came blinking on the night. 


The birds had ceased their singing, their singing for the day, 
The evening air was ringing, with ringing roundelay 

Of insect life and humming, of humming soft and low, 

The moonlight slowly coming, coming on with silvery flow. 


The twilight dews were falling, were falling far and near; 

The whip-poor-wills were calling, calling sad and low, yet clear 
The flowers were gently sleeping, sleeping with fragrant breath, 
Their vigils closely keeping, keeping semblance faint of death. 


The brook kept up its flinging, flinging light spray as it went 
Adown the hillside singing, singing songs of sweet content, 
In its chorused voice of gladwess, of gladness and galore, 
From its woodland shades of sadness, to sadness nevermore. 


Thus Tom and Sue together, together down the lane, 
Regardless of the weather, the weather, wind, or rain, 
Walked side by side, quite slowly, slowly crossing o’er the stile, 
With voice tones sweet and lowly, sweet and lowly all the while. 


The hours grew long and longer, grew longer as they sped, 
And the falling dews spun stronger, still stronger gauzy thread, 
When Tom and Sue, returning, returning up the lane, 

Found the light of love still burning, and burning bright again, 


Where late it had been da: kened, darkened and almost out; 
To Dame Gossip they had hearkened, hearkened full of doubt; 
But the twain anew went roving, went roving down the lane, 
And talking of love and loving, of loving and of pain; 


Their former life reviewing, reviewing under breath, 

Their vows of old renewing, renewing unto death; 

So Tom and Sue went walking, went walking to their fate, 

And betrothal came while talking, While Talking at the Gate. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
PYRAMID EDGE. 

AKE ten chain. Make a treble shell in the 
sixth loop of chain. A treble shell is made 
of three trebles, two chain, and three trebles, 
all of these stitches being put under the 

same loop of the foundation. 

On both sides of the row of shell work which ex- 
tends through the length of the pattern, make scal- 
lops consisting of six chain, which is the foundation ; 
on this make twelve trebles. Turning after making the 


shell of center and similar scallop on the opposite 
side, finish the first one with a series of holes made 
by one treble and two chain. There will be six of 
these holes. Under each two chain put one single 
stitch and three trebles. 

The pattern can be made wider or more narrow, as 
wished by the maker. The chain work at the straight 
edge may be put on afterward, though in the pattern 
it is done on every scallop, finishing as one advances. 

INSERTING TO MATCH THE PYRAMID EDGE. 

This inserting is made in two pieces, the first side 
being the shell and scallop of the edge. When the 
second side is made, fasten each fan to the lower part 


with short or single crochet stitches and fill the open 


space between the rows with chains of six stitches. 
If a very wide edge is wished, put the edge and in- 
serting together. In this form it makes a fine pattern 
for aprons or for the ends of bureau scarfs. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 
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THAT RATTAN CHAIR, 

And the Material from Which it is Made. 
HATTING pleasantly while 
sitting in a depot waiting 
room the other evening, 
a party of travelers had 
their attention directed to 
several new chairs which 
had recently been put in 
for the accommodation of 
the lady occupants of the 
large apartment. It was 
not a city station, only that 
of a humble country town 
(albeit a brisk and enter- 
prising one), and the sight 
of the four rockers was so 
unusual that the party in 
waiting spent quite a litfle 
time in discussing them. They were of a peculiar 
pattern, being, with the exception of the framework, 
composed of rattan, which made them extremely com- 
fortable to the weary body, as well as light and readily 
portable. 

“What a wonderful thing is rattan,” remarked one 
of the ladies of the group; “I never noticed it or 
thought much about it before, but the length and 
strength of these wooden wires, as I call them, im- 
press me. I wonder that I never thought of them 
before.” 

“Yes,” remarked our Wise Man (the party happen- 
ing to have one of those convenient individuals), “‘ we 
live in the midst of wonderful things, and never think 
of them as such till some one calls our attention in 
some special way. Now, I wonder where this rattan 
comes from, and of what it is made.” 

He looked appealingly from one to another, as 
though in search of information ; but all present knew 
instinctively that he was the only individual in the 
party who could answer his own appeal, and one of 
the ladies finally remarked as much. “ And I should 
be very glad to have you tell us something regarding 
rattan,” she added. 

The Wise Man needed no further invitation, but 
pressing his fingers upon some of the outermost 
strands of the filling, as though to call especial atten- 
tion in that direction, went on: 

“ Rattan,” he said, “is one of the most remarkable 
of vegetable growths. Notice this strand. It is 
scarcely larger than a piece of stout cord, and even 
then, from its fibrous nature, it is by no means solid. 
Yet it appears, and is, practically as strong as a wire, 
so far as direct strain is concerned; it is flexible and 
strong in its resistance to pressure. Yet the wonder- 
ful thing about it is its length. Here it goes, up and 
down and around, yard after yard; just the same in 
size, in texture and in strength. It can be divided 
and sub-divided; split up into sections, and then 
braided or woven to form ropes of wonderful power. 
These in some instances are used for ships’ cables, 


and are as capable of holding a massive anchor as a 
rope of iron or steel. 

“The rattan which is employed for this use is the 
woody stem of a species of palm, growing in the 
tropical regions, chiefly in the Indian Archipelago, 
Malay, China, India and Ceylon; flourishing also to 
some extent in neighboring portions of Africa and in 
Australia. But it is from southern Asia that the 
principal supply comes. Their best growth is in 
dense forests, where they have to climb to get at the 
light, as some jesting writers have remarked. At any 
rate, they run up the trunks of tall trees till they reach 
the tops; then, continuing to grow, they droop agin 
to the ground, and like a terribly elongated serpent 
climb again, till in some cases they are said to reach 
the length of five hundred feet. Specimens nearly 
three hundred feet long have been exhibited. All 
along this great length the slender stems, frequently 
not larger around than a pipe-stem, are ornamented 
with very handsome leaves, which are stripped off by 
the natives in preparing the wood for drying. This 
is best done in strong, clear sunlight, since from arti- 
ficial heat there is danger of charring the fibre and 
rendering it brittle. The sprouts can be cut at any 
time when the fibre has become mature, and other 
shoots speedily spring up to replace every one that is 
cut away. Doubtless in the near future the cultiva- 
tion of the rattan palm will become a considerable 
industry in those portions of the globe where it natur- 
ally grows—” 

Something more fell from the lips of the speaker; 
but it was drowned in the hoarse whistle of the com- 
ing train, as it rolled down the grade toward the sta- 
tion. All hands forgot everything pertaining to hollow 
ware, rattan ware, and other kinds of house furnish- 
ings; even the Wise Man stumbling over the chair 
which he had been using as a lesson model, knocking 
off his hat and dropping a package; but he was 
piloted to the door and through it to the train, which 


bore him safely to his destination. 
— Newton Norton. 
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WHAT NOT TO DQ AT HOME. 

Don’t Fret. Fretting irritates and annoys listeners, with- 
out bringing comfort or cheer to the fretter. Don’t Fret. 

Don’t Talebear. Talebearing is not apt to bear good 
fruit, the product too often being unhealthy, specky and 
rotten. Don’t Talebear. 

Don’t Grumble. Whatever else you-do, don’t grumble, 
unless you have something really worth grumbling about, 
and even then don’t spin your grumblings out intermi- 
nably. Don’t Grumble. 

Don’t Talk Unduly. There is a time to talk and a time 
not to talk, as decidedly as there is a “‘ time to laugh” and 
a “time to cry.” Don’t talk without you have something 
to say worth talking about. Don’t Talk Unduly. 

Don’t Pout. Genuine pouters make a great show of 
inflated breasts, but the imitation article never makes 
even this much of a mark in the world. Pouting should 
always be done in the back-yard, never ‘ before folks.” 
Don’t Pout. 
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MAKING SOUP. 
With Barley, Bones and Brains. 

ebbookaoew HERE is a saying that a French- 
oman can take an old shoe, and 
make something so delicious for 
table use out of it, that no one 
would ever imagine what the origi- 
nal material could have been. 
While this is an extravagant idea, 
still, the truth which underlies 
will be recognized by all practical 
housewives. Good cooks throw away nothing. It 
is only poor cooks who waste, and, therefore, often 
want ; their dishes showing constant lack of thought. 
Nothing, after all, is so necessary to successful cook- 
ing as drains. Good cooks will prepare dainty, ap- 
petizing foods out of that, which incompetent cooks 
will burn up, give to a beggar, or turn into the gar- 
bage pot: and particularly is this true of soup making. 
Any left-over bits of meat, no matter if of different 
kinds—but one kind is, of course, better—will make 
excellent soup stock. Very often a little of this or 
that, an odd bone or two, with a trifle of meat at- 
tached, too hard, dry or sinewy to be converted into 
anything, you may say, will make delicious soup. 
If you doubt, try them. 

Let these bits boil for half a dozen hours,—even 
more will not hurt. Put the pot on the range where 
it will not discommode the ironing or be the least in 
the way of anything else. After all the substance 
has been boiled out, take the soup off and set it to 
cool. When cold, remove all the fat, and a fine, 
healthful soup stock is left, which may be converted 
into a large variety of soups, according to the ma- 
terials added. 

I once heard a housewife say: “I made a barley 
broth for my family last week, the best they had ever 
tasted, they said,” and then, laughingly, told the 
way she had madeit. ‘We had had mutton chops for 
breakfast, and there were the bones left from the 
chops, and one broiled one left over. I put these all 
in a large saucepan, with plenty of cold water, a little 
salt and a cupful of barley, and let them simmer and 
boil nearly all day, occasionally adding more water, 
and, of course, stirring at intervals to prevent the 
possibility of the barley catching. Toward night the 
pot was taken off the range, as enough had been 
done for that day. The following morning all the fat 
lay hard and cold on the top, and so was easily re- 
moved. Ialso took out the bones, but left what 
small bits of meat had been separated by the boiling. 
To this soup stock I added a liberal quantity of 
chopped celery. By the time the celery was cooked, 
the broth was ready to serve, and Charles Dickens’s 
description of the boy, Oliver Twist, was a fitting 
example of my family. They were clamorous for 
more and yet more, begging for the same, as if they 
had been starving for barley broth, and knew there 
was nothing more to follow.” 

A lady, listening to this soup recipe, said: “ That 
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reminds me of my cook, Maria. I once said to her, 
‘I wish we could have bea soup for dinner, but 
there is nothing to make it of.’ ‘ Nothing?’ was her 
surprised answer ; why, there are all those pea pods!’ 
And sure enough she did make a delicious pea soup. 
What she used beside the pods, I donot know; I 
bought nothing for her, and I am sure did not buy 
anything for herself.” 

Knowledge is power, as surely to the cook in the 
kitchen as to her mistress in the drawing-room. 

It is always better to let soup stock stand over 
until the next day before using, as then all the fat is 
easily removed. Fatty soups are indigestible. They 
are positively known to be hurtful, even to the most 
healthful stomach. Practical housewives should 
always have good soup stock in reserve, as from it 
soups to satisfy anybody may be made. 

To two quarts of beef soup stock add four small 
or three medium-sized Russia turnips, four white 
onions, three small carrots and one large root of 
celery. Chop all fine. Twenty minutes before serv- 
ing, add minced parsley, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cream-of-Bread Soup. 

Two quarts and a pint of any kind of soup stock. 
Stale bread, raised with yeast, broken into small bits, 
measuring thus scantily one and one-half pints. Cook to- 
gether and rub through a seive, after which add one 
quart of milk, a heaping tablespoonful of butter, pepper, 
salt and cinnamon spice to taste. Boil all together for 
twenty minutes, and serve. 

Use browned flour for coloring soups, onions fried 
brown, or add whole cloves to the meat. 

A quart of water to a pound of meat is the proper 
proportion. 

Excellent seasonings are catsup (tomato, walnut or 
mushroom), pepper, salt, thyme, parsley, sage, sweet 
morjoram. 

Vegetables—carrots, celery, onions; also rice, ver- 
micelli, macaroni, noodles—and brains. 

—Emma J. Gray. 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


A few drops of any essential oil will insure leather from 
getting mouldy. 

Use soapy water when making starch, and the irons will 
not stick, while it gives the clothes a glossier appearance. 

If ink is spattered on wood work it may be taken out by 
scouring with sand and water and a little ammonia, then 
rinse with soda and water. 


Soda soap is made in this wise: To five pounds of 
grease add three pounds of washing soda and four gallons 
of boiling water, stirring the mixture every day until the 
soap forms, then reduce it to the consistency of soft soap 
with water. 

If you will place a few tonqua beans, broken in halves, 
into the drawers and wardrobes where underwear, table 
and bed linen, gloves, handkerchiefs, etc., are kept, they 
will impart to these articles a most delicate odor which 
will be extremely agreeable. Jewel boxes and other re- 
ceptacles may also be scented with them. They are easily 
obtained of druggists. 


—E£. S. 
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HALF A DOZEN GOOD RECIPES. 

New England Corndodgers. 

One can of corn, two eggs, one-half cupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a little 
pepper. Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the other ingredi- 
ents and stir well, then fry a rich golden brown in good, 
sweet butter, dropping from a small tablespoon. Put a 
little butter on each before turning. Serve very hot. 


Scalloped Corn. 

Butter a shallow baking dish and put in alternate layers 
of corn, seasoned with salt and pepper, and cracker 
crumbs well buttered, until the dish is full, having crumbs 
on top. Pour over enough milk to nearly cover it, and 
bake three-fourths of an hour in a good oven. 

Fish Hash. 

Boil six good-sized potatoes and one cupful of stripped 
codfish together, and while hot chop them fine together 
with three or four slices of boiled beet. Put the mixture 
on the stove in a granite stewpan, add a good-sized piece 
of butter and beat thoroughly with a silver fork. Place 
on a hot platter in any form desired, garnish with parsley, 
pieces of beet and carrot cut in fancy shapes, and slices of 
hard-boiled eggs. 


German Fritters. 

Three eggs (well beaten), one pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of cinnamon and a small pinch of powdered 
mace. Cut slices of bread in squares or oblong pieces, 
soak in the mixture until soft, and fry a golden brown in 
butter, putting a small piece of butter on each before turn- 
ing. Serve very hot with butter and sugar or maple sirup. 


Corn Muffins. 

One and one-half cupfuls of corn meal, one cupful of 
flour, one cupful of milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter (melted), one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Beat very thoroughly—always one way— 
drop in very hot gem-pans, and bake in hot oven until 
nicely browned. 

Plain Canned Pumpkin Pies. 

One canful of pumpkin, two cupfuls of boiled milk, three 
eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, butter the size of 
a walnut, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful 
of cinnamon. This will fill three pies. Molasses may be 
used instead of sugar if preferred. 


—M. T. P. 
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REMNANT PUDDINGS. 

No. 1.—Some stale gingerbread well dried and crumbed ; 
to a pint and a half of crumbs, add same quantity of boil- 
ing milk; a little cinnamon and clove and nutmeg; one 
egg (the gingerbread having none in it), a cupful of raisins, 
one-half cupful of currants. Bake or boil three hours. It 
is nice cold. 

No. 2.—A loaf of everyday dark cake was a little too 
stiff, and consequently grew dry. This was broken up, 
frosting and all, and hot milk poured over. It was quite 
a thin batter, as the eggs, spice, sugar and fruit were in 
the cake. A little citron and candied orange peel were 
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added and the pudding baked three or fourhours. Served 
with sauce. 

No. 3—The sponge cake was a dead weight, and 
seemed a total loss. But it was dried and had the boiling 
milk put over it. No eggs or sugar were added; but one 
cupful of raisins, one-half cupful of currants, one-half 
cupful of dried apricots (washed and cut 1n small pieces), a 
tablespoonful of molasses, a little cinnamon, clove and 
nutmeg. 


All of the above recipes may have a tablespoonful 
of wine or brandy added to them. Make a little 
thinner for baking than boiling. 

Apple Dumpling. 

Take a bright, round tin pan (say three pints), fill half 
full of apples (cut in small pieces), a little water. Make a 
cream-of-tartar biscuit dough, soft enough to pour over 
the apples. Coverwitha round tinthat is the same depth 
and will fit over the edge. Let it cook ontop of the stove, 
not directly over the fire. Serve at once when the cover 
is removed, with a sauce, or butter and sugar as preferred. 
Dutch Apple Pudding. 

Line a cake tin with a little thicker crust than for a pie. 
Take good flavored apples, pare, cut into sixteenths, lay 
these regularly along the crust, each piece touching, but 
not lapping. Press slightly into the crust, to prevent 
moving. Dust well with sugar and a little nutmeg. Fill the 
dish with a sweet custard (as for custard pies), and bake. 
Small Apple Puddings. 

Core and pare as many tart apples as needed. Cut out 
rounds of pie crust, set on the apple, fill the core’s place 
with sugar and spice, fold the crust over the apple and 
bake. A molasses sauce made of a cupful of molasses 
boiled with a piece of butter and a dash of vinegar, just a 
little thick, is very nice with this pudding. 

Breakfast Puffs. 

Beat two cupfuls of flour, one cupful of milk, and one 
cupful of water together. No salt, no powder, no eggs. 
Heat the gem-pans, put a bit of butter in each, let it melt 
and pour in the batter. The butter will rise round it, 
making greasing the pans unnecessary. There should be 
one dozen crisp gems. 

Gems. 

Two cupfuls of Arlington meal, one cupful of white 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of yeast powder, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one egg, about a cupful of milk, to be mixed 


soft. Salt. 
—C. #7. S. 
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STRAWBERRY TAPIOCA. 

A delicious summer dessert may be made as 
follows : 

One teacupful each of tapioca and gtanulated sugar, one 
quart of water, one quart of fine ripe strawberries. Cover 
the tapioca (which has been previously soaked) with water, 
wash and strain half of the strawberries through a sieve 
and stir in the dish with the tapioca and sugar. Cook all 
slowly until a smooth jelly. When cold, spread a thick 
layer of strawberries on the surface. Serve with whipped 
cream or a meringue made of the whites of two eggs with 
a little powdered sugar. 

A pleasant addition to te cream is made by mash- 
ing the strawberries to a smooth mass and beating 


in enough to give the cream a delicious flavor. 
—A. D. A. 
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Jhe Cozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GooD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 

ICE CREAM CAKE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers give a recipe for ice cream 
cake? J. D. F. 

MANOR, TEXAS. 


NUTS AND CELERY SALAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like some one to give me a recipe for a salad 
of nuts and celery ? ct. 
MOLINE, ILL. 


PEANUTS IN COOKERY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly inform me through your maga- 
zine how peanuts are best used in cookery ? L. i. 
WARREN, MASs. 


CREOLE SAUCE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would be pleased if some one would furnish, in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, a recipe for Creole sauce for steaks! 
DELAWARE, OHIO. Mrs. E. W. 


NOT ONE OF THAT CLASS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “A. C., out West,” in your issue of Feb- 
ruary, I would say that I am not one of that class who do 
cooking or any other kind of work by “ guess.” As before 
stated in my previous letter, I followed directions given 
exactly, with imperfect results. | ee 

NEw YORK. 


IS THIS CORRECT ? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Answer to “ Who can guess it?” in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING No. 161, page 143,—Odscurity. S. DB. B, 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


Or THIs? 
£ditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In answer to the riddle from * Mrs. E. B.,” Effingham, 
Ill., I will say that I have studied it with great pleasure 
and have come to the conclusion that it is Zzz. 
MAPLEWOOD, ILL. 


TO CLEANSE CHAMOIS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed please find an answer to “ M. A. S.’s” inquiry 
in a late edition of your magazine: 

Chamois may be cleaned in a weak solution of soda in 
warm water. Rub plenty of soft soap into the leather, 
and allow it to soak for two hours. Then rub it well till 
it is quite clean, and rinse it well in a weak solution com- 
posed of soda, yellow soap and warm water. If rinsed in 
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water only, it becomes hard when dry, and unfit for use. 
After rinsing, wring it thoroughly in a coarse towel, and 
dry quickly; then pull it about and brush it well, and it 
will become softer and better than most new leathers. 
NEw YORK. R. H. 


A FEW PERTINENT INQUIRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am puzzled to know how peas and tomatoes can be 
prepared when passed by the waitress, as instructed in your 
March number. It would not be possible to put either on 
the dinner plate in the semi-liquid state in which they 
usually come to the table. I have always seen them served 
to each person in small dishes and eaten with a spoon. 
Will some one please enlighten me? 

I would also like to know the correct way of serving 
olives. I have seen them always placed in a large dish, 
and served by the hostess to each person in a small glass 
dish, a spoon placed in the dish. But now I am told they 
should be “ passed by the waitress.” 

When lettuce is used at a game supper, should it be 
served as a separate course or with the game, and in the 
latter case should it be served on a separate plate ? 

One more question. Should the lady of the house be 
served first when there are guests present? In Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for February the waitress is instructed to 
pass each dish first to the lady of the house. 

Will one or more of your readers please answer through 
your excellent magazine. It will help a great many who, 
like myself, have few opportunities for observation, yet 
wish to live in a refined and correct way. 

JOHNSONVILLE, N. Y. ELLEN ADAIR. 

KOUMISS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see that “Detroit” calls’ for a recipe for Koumiss. 
I have the impression that I have already furnished 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING with such information, but it will 
bear repeating, so I send it again, knowing it to be a re- 
liable one : 

If one can get milk warm from the cow, it will be the 
best to use. If not, get it as fresh as possible. I use lager 
beer bottles, and fill them to the neck with the milk, adding 
a tablespoonful of yeast and two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 
Then place it in a tempered fire of eighty (80) degrees for 
six hours, occasionally shaking it up. Then it should be 
placed in the refrigerator and allowed to remain two or 
more days, at which time it is fit for use. 

When I need it for a sick friend I make it every morn- 
ing when the milk comes in, and so always have a supply 
on hand, and have found it a very desirable drink for 
many invalids. Wishing “ Detroit ” success, I am thine, 

* RACHEL Macy.” 


KoumIss, AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. A. B.,” Detroit, Mich., asks in the April number 
of your magazine for a recipe for Koumiss. I will send 
mine, which is thought to be a very good one: 

A scant quart of new milk, one-fourth of a yeast cake, one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Dissolve the yeast in some of the 
milk; dissolve the sugar in one or two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water. Mixall together and put into pint bottles with 
patent stoppers; set in a warm place four or five hours. 
Then cork and put in refrigerator twenty-four hours, when 
it will be ready to drink. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Home Correspondence. 


CLUBS TEND TO CLANNISHNESS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Helen Mar D’auby answers the question, “ Why the 
Club?” in a truly Yankee manner by asking the queStion, 
“Why not the Club?” and gives the woman’s club and the 
woman’s pen a good share of the credit for the great 
number and excellent quality of the world’s homes. That 
tired mothers meet for study in the same classes with their 
daughters is not necessarily due to club influence; the 
Chautauqua movement has done more for the furthering of 
the educational interests of women, and men also, than all 
the clubs in Christendom. Clubs tend to separate mothers 
and daughters, rather than otherwise; they also tend to 
clannishness in the most disagreeable sense of the word. 
The woman who belongs to “our club” being accorded a 
degree of cordiality and deference by its members, hardly 
less due, while a less clubable woman is passed by as 
something only a trifle more important than a nonentity, 
notwithstanding the fact that she is rich in mental attain- 
ments, lovable and of a personality interesting and attrac- 
tive. Helen Mar D’auby evidently has no very high 
opinion of men’s clubs, which the lords have enjoyed 
“unmolested for years, smoking, drinking, betting and 
card playing to their heart’s content,” and the club men 
who leave homes to indulge in these recreations only find 
their heart’s content at the clubhouse are sadly in need of 
home missionaries. The same might be said of the 
husband who spends most of his time in the company of 
his “ stud of fancy horses, for which he pays thousands of 
dollars.” It requires more credulity than Apriori pos- 
sesses to believe that “ the wise fathers of the nation ” are 
the men whose hearts are content with “ smoking, drink- 
ing, betting and card playing ” at the club, but if so, then 
abolish the club. Bless the woman who aspires to owning 
a pet spaniel! The time is long past when she was not 
freely accorded that privilege. 

So long as the Pompeiians resorted to the baths for 
“ purifying ” purposes, who would criticise or question 
their motives? But when the home is forsaken for the 
purpose of spending the time at the baths, in the manner 
in which the Pompeiians found most satisfaction, then the 
bath is abused—we are being “ bathed (?) to death.” 
Truly, the “unselfish, devoted, joyous mother” may not 
be found in the “ worn-out recluse who drudges from morn- 
ing till night as a menial, in what is called home, tired 
and threadbare of ideas and thoughts,” but how can the 
club or the clubhouse benefit this “ drudge ” and “ menial,” 
who is unable “to meet the demand of the growing minds 
about her?” This is a state of affairs deplorable, indeed, 
but still less deplorable than that of the women who are 
clubbed to death. While these “ drudges ” and “ menials ” 
may, by the drudgery which they perform, in a measure be 
unfitted to “fashion character,” still the fact remains that 
some of our grandest men have come out of homes where 
the mothers have shown an almost divine heroism in their 
very “drudgery,” for there are circumstances which render 
drudgery divine. If the ordering of women’s lives was 
left in the hands of Apriori, there should be no drudges 
among them, neither should men assume anything coming 
under that head, for drudgery invariably comes to some 
one person as the result of shirking on the part of some 
other person or persons, and better be a drudge laboring 


in the right direction to the end of time, than the shirk— 


soulless, sordid—ever seeking care and ever dissatisfied. 
Why, if we would be happy in the nearness of our 
friends, must we seek a clubhouse? Is it not a joy to sit 
in our own homes with congenial beings? Can there exist 
in a clubhouse that atmosphere at once so quickening and 
beneficial as is to be found in the home of a friend whose 
nearness is desired? Has not Helen Mar D’auby felt the 
blessedness of this same influence, after an hour in the 
home not her own? And is there, can there be about a 
clubhouse—the home of no one—that delightful influence, 
lasting in its effects upon all who are privileged to meet 
there? If classes are formed for improving reading, what 
place so fitting as the homes of members who seek to be 
improved ? APRIORI. 


‘**PREPARATION FROM PEANUTS.” 
£Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The above I find in The Bazaar which I have just re- 
ceived from England, where these nuts are called “monkey 
nuts.” It says, in the East these—known also as earth 
nuts, monkey nuts, etc., which are the fruit of Arachis 
Mypogda—are much used for the manufacture of a sweet 
paste, which is used by the Arabs as commonly as we use 
paste made from wheat flour. The French cook has im- 
proved upon the original formula and prepares as follows - 
Pound up one pound of peanuts in a mortar until they are 
a fine flour, then add the juice of a lemon, rubbing it until 
the flour is apparently dry. Pass this through a fine wire 
sieve. Make one pound of Royal icing by working icing 
sugar into the white of egg until it forms a stiff paste; 
mix this in with the peanut and add an extra white of 
egg. Mix this up we// and let it dry over a slow fire, 
stirring continually with a knife. The paste is done when 
it no longer adheres to the fingers when touched; then 
spread it out over an oiled marble or slate slab so that 
it shall cool evenly. Dissolve in half a pint of tepid water, 
four ounces of gum tragacanth and work this quickly into 
the peanut paste. When well incorporated—it will require 
some considerable time and labor to work in the gum— 
the paste may be kept in jars, covered with oiled paper. 
Made into shapes, and filled with apricots, pineapple or 
marmalade, this paste is considered very delicious. 

The following has been supplied by a chief cook in 
Mocha: After removing husks, grind them very fine and 
mix with apricot marmalade, and then boil down in a 
boiler. As soon as it assumes the consistency of stiff 
marmalade, spread and place ona stone todry. It is very 
nutritious and a good sweetmeat for children. Perhaps 
a few of your subscribers may make a little pocket money 
by making candy, and therefore I send this hopivg it may 
add to their cents. E. L. H 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


QUOTATION IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Goov HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the February number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING I 
find in the Puzzle Department “ Poets’ Reception,”’ No. 2, 
problem 318, answer No. 8, this quotation put in as from 
“The Bride,” author unidentified, “ But, Dick, her eyes 
so guard her face I durst no more upon them gaze than 
on the sun in July.” The extract is from the “ Ballad 
upon a Wedding.” The author, Sir John Suckling (1609- 
1641). The whole ballad is very pretty, and is found complete 
in Chambers Cyclopedia of English Literature, Acme 
edition, Vol. II, page 93. K. M. R. 

WETHERSFIELD CENTER, VT. 
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Notable Nothings. 


False Halr. 

The best false hair comes from France. The most 
expensive is the silver white variety, which is in great 
demand and very difficult to find. Hair of the ordinary 
shades is obtained in two ways. The better and more 
expensive kind is cut directly from the heads of peasant 
women, who sell their silken tresses sometimes for a mere 
song and sometimes for a fair price, according as they 
have learned wisdom. Every year the whole territory of 
France is traveled over by men whose business is to per- 
suade village maidens, their mothers and their aunts, to 
part with their hair for financial considerations. 

The busy searchers of ash heaps and garbage barrels 
collect every day, in the city of Paris alone, at least a 
hundred pounds of hair which some hundred of thousands 
of women have combed out of their heads during the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours. This hair, all mixed together 
and soiled, one would think beyond redemption, is sold to 
hair cleaners at from $1 to $1.50 a pound, which shows 
simply that the fair sex in one city alone throws away 
annually about 300,000f. worth of hair, for which they 
afterward pay—and it is the same hair, mind—considerably 
Over 1,000,000f. 

The cleaning of this refuse hair is an operation which 
requires careful attention. After the hair has been freed 
from the dust and dirt and mud and other unpleasant 
things with which it has come in contact in gutters and 
slop buckets, it is rubbed in sawdust until it shines once 
more with its pristine gloss, and then the process of sort- 
ing is begun. In the first place, skillful hands fix the indi- 
vidual hairs in frames, with the roots all pointing the same 
way, and then they: are arranged according to color. 
Finally, when a sufficient number of hairs of one color 
have been obtained—nor is this number so immense as is 
generally supposed—they are made into the beautiful 
braids which are shown so seductively in the windows of 
the fashionable coiffeurs. If, as the book says, wisdom 
goes with the hair, she who places on her head one of these 
conglomerate braids, might be said to receive a portion of 
the wisdom of hundreds or thousands of other women who 
had worn those hairs before her.—Unidentified Exchange. 


The Buffalo Bug. 

The buffalo bug is one of the most persistent pests of 
the household, for the simple reason that one never knows 
when one is rid of him. It is necessary to know some- 
thing of its habits before attempting to deal with it. The 
grubs of the beetle should be tought persistently, before 
they turn into chrysalis form and fly out the window as 
beetles. It is this worm-like grub which eats the carpet, 
and not the beetle. The beetle feeds on the spirea and 
other plants, and does not deign to touch wool or carpets 
of any kind. It has a remarkable sense of locality, how- 
ever, and when it is ready to lay its eggs, it comes back 
unerringly to the spot whence it emerged from the grub 
state and even to the same corner of the room or dark 
closet, and lays its eggs for a néw generation of grubs. 
The most effectual remedy which Professor Lintner, our 
state entymologist, has found for these grubs is benzine. 
This should be poured about the carpet freely wherever 
the buffalo bugs have appeared during the time the creature 
is in a grub state. If you wait a month later he will have 


flown out the window, prepared to bequeath his comfort- 
able quarters in your house to his descendants. 

There is nothing but benzine or naphtha which is of the 
slightest use in destroying this pest. Steaming is of 
doubtful value. He revels in tobacco. Camphor is food 
for him. He enjoys a salt bath. And he will eat through 
any obstacle placed in his way, whether cotton or your 
books. The grub is a little hairy creature, so small that it 
easily hides in the fuzz of the carpet——New York Tribune. 


Biting the Finger Nails. 

The habit is comparatively easy to break off if one goes 
at itin the right way. A middle-aged woman, after having 
bitten her nails almost her entire lifetime, broke herself of 
the habit by beginning on one finger. This she persist- 
ently left alone and carefully cultivated the finger nail, 
giving a certain amount of attention to it every day. 
When this finger nail had grown to the usual length she 
took up another, and so on, until all her nails except one 
were in perfect shape. It took months of the most per- 
sistent effort to break up the last remaining scrap of this 
tenacious practice. She said tnat she thought it was actu- 
ally the greatest struggle of her life. The habit had 
become so fixed, that after days of abstinence from even a 
single nibble, she would find herself almost viciously 
gnawing away at the poor little finger; but after a while 
the effort was a success, and although her hands never 
regained their symmetrical shape, they were vastly im- 
proved, and her health, which had been seriously affected, 
improved also. She had for years been subject to indi- 
gestion and kindred difficulties, but, for some reason or 
other, they almost entirely left her—Hali’s Journal of 
Health. 


Parisian Stationery. 

Sealing wax, which has betn abandoned for so many 
years by foreign elegantes, has suddenly become fashion- 
able again, and in the windows of great Parisian stationers 
rows of sealing wax of all hues and shades are arranged in 
tempting order. A meaning is now attached to each color. 
White sealing wax means a proposal of marriage; black, 
of course, mourning; violet, condolence; brown, or old 
gold, an invitation to dinner; ruby is used by lovers; 
crimson is reserved strictly for business; green means 
hope; pale gray, friendship; pink, love letters; yellow, 
jealousy ; gold and silver, constancy, etc. Ncte paper is 
to be had in corresponding shades, and in all shapes and 
forms. Mourning paper is now absolutely black, edged 
with silver, and silver ink is used to write thereupon. A 
pretty novelty is the flower paper. It is of pale blue, pink, 
lilac or green, and is powdered all over with the buds and 
petals of flowers in a yet lighter hue. Forget-me-nots or 
gentianellas on the blue, roses and apple blossoms on the 
pink, crocuses, violets of twigs of lavender on the lilac, and 
buttercups and daises on the green. The envelopes match 
the paper, and are lined with silver. These are the latest 
Parisian fads in stationery —New York Home Journal. 


Imitation Black Walnut. 

A remarkable imitation of black walnut may be manu- 
factured from poor pine, the quality and appearance of the 
article being such as to defy detection, except upon very 
close examination. To accomplish this, one part of wal- 
nut peel extract is mixed with six parts of water, and with 
this solution the wood is coated. When the material is 
half dry a solution of bichromate of potash, with water, is 
rubbed on it and the made walnut is ready for use. 
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THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 


[The vexed and vital problem which almost every housewife in our 
land—and other lands, as well—has been trying to solve for, lo, these 
many years, has been written of and read of in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, discussed individually and collectively by both mistresses and 
maids, in parlor and kitchen, in public and private, in commercial 
counting-rooms and in editorial sanctumns; has been jibed at by the 
funny man and pathetically presented in sorrowing households. Not- 
withstanding all this, the problem not only does not solve itself, but 
refuses to allow it to be solved to the satisfaction of the party of 
either part interested. Scores and scores of papers on this subject 
have been sent to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and declined for two reasons : 
First, lack of space, and second, lack of disposition to keep the ques- 
tion before the house out of selfish and personal channels. ‘The fol- 
lowing paper from the London Lady keeps so closely to the mark 
aimed at, and so often missed, that we give it entire, and commend its 
careful perusal and consideration to every dweller in the Homes of 
the World into which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a place.—£ditor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING.] 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

The trouble and difficulty of getting good servants, in- 
stead of becoming less, is becoming greater, for the less 
educated classes, from which servants are made, have 
caught up the idea of liberty that has been preached so 
vehemently at them; and, in order to secure their own, 
prefer factory work or shop employment to the more re- 
stricting conditions of domestic service. 

Whether there is in reality much more liberty in this 
life than in that of service is a question which always 
seems granted without attempt at justification. On the 
face of it, it appears likely, but if the matter be looked into 
there seems but a trifling advantage. For shop work 
entails close application for a great many hours in the day, 
say from eight to eight, and leave must be obtained for 
freedom to come and go after that time, without certain 
limits; whereas in domestic service there are usually “good 
breathing spaces’’ between whiles, and a servant is allowed 
time for her own devices by every thoughtful mistress. It 
is, probably, the free Sundays and Saturday afternoons of 
the shop that tempt many girls to that type of work, and 
also the better chances they have of rising to lucrative 
positions. It is doubtful, however, whether the health of 
shop assistants is so good as that of house servants, and 
whether they keep their vigor so long. But into the utili- 
tarian aspects of the case it is not our province to enter, 
at any rate at present. 

Added to the scarceness of domestic servants come the 
demands made upon them from America and the Colonies, 
where the matter seems to have arrived at more trouble- 
some issues than it has done even here. Tempted by high 
wages, or wages that sound high to women who do not 
know the relative value of money in this and those coun- 
tries, and by the love of adventure and change that most 
Britishers have implanted (with other laudable traits) in 
their breasts, hundreds and thousands of young women 
have turned their backs on Old England, and, despite the 
fact that many mistresses have imported Continental ser- 
vants, have left gaps that it is really difficult to fill. 

To do so two prominent efforts have been made; one to 
enlarge the field of domestic service, the other to narrow 
the need for service. 2 

“ Lady-helps,” who represent the first, made a great stir 
when they first came into vogue. It was opined that a new 
channel had been opened out in which women might work, 
and that thousands of cultured and gentle females, to 
whom to earn a living was a perplexing matter, would, by 
embracing domestic service, find a pleasant and practical 
way of sodoing. But the matter fluttered back towards 
the oblivion whence it started, after much discussion and 
divers experiences from those concerned, and whether at 
the present time, as a matter of fact, lady-helps are flourish- 
ing, or whether the old and original difficulty of their 
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amalgamation with regular servants, who seemed deter- 
mined not to work well with them at first, has been satisfac- 
torily arranged, we do not know, but should like to know. 
Perhaps some of our readers will give us the result of their 
experience? In one solitary case that occurs to our mind 
a lady-help has been found most succeesful; but she is 
single-handed, and whether or no would have been equally 
happy with fellow “helps” or servants we cannot say. 

The idea, pure and simple, seems to be so good that we 
hope it has been proved so, and that the great army of 
women who must work have found their domesticated 
tastes capable of being turned to lucrative account, and 
will continue so to do. 

The other scheme, and this time one for economizing 
domestic labor, has, so far, been confined in chief to Lon- 
don, if we except Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other Scottish 
towns, where it has for long enough flourished. It is the 
system of housing in flats instead of houses; dwellers in 
flats certainly require fewer servants than those in houses; 
there is a more circumscribed area to clean, no front door- 
stepts, above all, no stairs. But only those who have tried 
flat-life can appreciate the ghoulish worries of servants 
connected therewith. 

Experience teaches us that, as a rule, servants dislike 
flats. There is less liberty of space in a flat than in a 
house. The domestic offices and servants are in constant 
and unavoidable contact with the family. The kitchens, 
pantries, and, above all, the coal-cellars, are miserably 
small and poky, and the bedroom devoted to the servants 
usually deplorably dark. Could any servant abstain from 
complaint whose outlook day after day is a back view, 
usually of the courtyard around which the building is 
erected? There she is, alone maybe, no area-gate at which 
to pass a few words with her friend the butcher-boy, the 
baker, or candlestick-maker; no scrubby back yard to 
make believe a garden, little opportunity of receiving the 
visits of her relations, all of whom must come and go by 
the front door. If her state be not one of single blessed- 
ness, but she have a fellow servant to cheer her, the con- 
fined area brings them into a too close contact. and usually 
induces quarrelling. Flat servants are indeed caged, and it 
is not surprising that they should dislike their prison homes. 

It would appear, therefore, that flats have only inserted 
the thin end of the wedge in solving the unmanageable 
grievance of domestic service. Indeed, they have scarcely 
had time to do anything more, and we are not trying to say 
that they will not in the future. For it is our belief that, 
properly applied, the flat system is an excellent one, in that 
it answers the purposes of single ladies or gentlemen, mar- 
ried couples without children, or even a couple of brothers 
or sisters. For families, we are averse to it, and think that 
in its present stage of development it is -hardly desirable. 
What it may be when some enterprising person takes up 
the idea of catering for us, after hotel fashion, and as is 
already done in some London flats, is another matter 
altogether. What many of us want is some system of 
housing that may be described as comfortable lodgings— 
rooms to ourselves, without the trouble of servants and 
housekeeping. As in unfurnished apartments with attend- 
ance found, “attendance” is ordinarily the blot on the 
*scutcheon, and one’s imstincts towards refinement are con- 
stantly rudely outraged by the poor slavey or maid-of-all- 
work; this idea will need to be taken up by a person of 
herculean might and courage, if it is to be properly worked. 
We commend it, however, to enterprising women. 

Now perhaps we shall be called harsh if we say that, in 
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our opinion, the reason that the domestic servant problem 
has risen to the intricate puzzle it has assumed, is the fault 
in the main of mistresses. 

Educated women, housewives who take pains to learn 
the domestic aspect of their own homes, who treat their 
servants as human beings entitled to an equal liberty with 
themselves compatible with their work and calling, who 
display an interest in the work and in the lives of their 
domestics, and, above all, who study justice, are surely not 
troubled to such excess as many would make us believe. 
It is the woman who chooses her servants hastily, who 
expects too much of them, who leaves them without the 
restraining rein of her pervading influence, or who gives 
them an excess of supervision, that suffers most. In these 
ways women do not help the matter to unravel itself. 

We are convinced also that mistresses do themselves, 
their own cause, and that of domestic service generally, a 
grievous wrong by submitting as they do to the system of 
hiring through registry offices. We have nothing to say 
against the good ones; they are conducted upon commer- 
cial principles that bring credit alike to those who keep 
and those who employ them. But offices that cajole mis- 
tresses into paying money before they are suited, or even 
before they have seen a single domestic, are too often 
frauds, and should be avoided. ‘Timid mistresses are fre- 
quently morally coerced into taking servants by unscrupu- 
lous registry people ; who intimate, when a lady is particu- 
lar, “ that she is very hard to please,” “ won't find any one 
better,” ‘‘had better try this one,” and so forth. The 
ordeal that has to be met, of attending at a registry office 
and seeing one maid after another, is a most formidable 
-one; and, in short, a system that pours money into the 
coffers of the registry house person, who is only too eager 
to suit her clients as quickly as she can, and offers but the 
most meagre return in courteousness and opportunity to 
benefit, should be tabooed. 

The method adopted by many mistresses of giving one 
charact r only with their maids is another wrong, both to 
future mistresses and the maid herself. 

Very often at registry offices a maid will beg that her 
character should not be “taken up” without the lady feels 
sure she will engage her, if it be satisfactory. 

Can this be a ruse on the servant’s part? or are mistresses 
really so utterly selfish and inhuman as to refuse to answer 
more than one applicant for the servant? We pause fora 
reply. Surely there should be more give and take in this 
world, where, after all, we are sisters with our servants, of 
the same flesh, the same blood, and like feelings, than to 
withhold all the help we can give to such as are bound to 
earn their own livings? Our cry is for justice. We do 
not ask for false characters or for roseate ones, but setting 
down naught in malice, for truth and truth only. And we 
admit that it is very hard to convey truth! We only ask 
for sincere trial towards its conveyance. 

The best way to hear of a maid is certainly, then, through 
friends; and the wives of clergymen are the likeliest and 
usually the kindest in helping in this manner, for they take 
a personal interest in the training of their parish girls, and 
are capable of setting before them the benefits of domestic 
service as against the too frequently false bedizenments of 
the factory or the shop, a point in which they are able to 
become really national benefactors. 

As a proof of the truth of this remark, we hope we shall 
not be thought vainglorious if we point to our own Registry 
of Recommended Servants. We are well aware that the 
advertisements that begin, ‘‘Can any lady recommend ?” 


We wish this were not so. We should be glad if we had 
more recommendations. But the mere fact of our not 
having points hopefully, and seems to say that mistresses 
whose servants suit them are not in the habit of parting 
from them. And if instances more numerous than we can 
recollect have come before our notice of the appreciation 
that this column has met with, and we are the more em- 
boldened to ask mistresses who are parting with their maids 
for no valid fault, but for some cause that will crumble in 
a new surrounding, to make use of this medium, not for 
The Lady’s sake pecuniarily—for this is a trifling matter— 
but for the sake of those of her readers who thus form a 
great family, and hold as their motto, “ Help one another,” 
we surely shall not be blamed. 

Having skimmed lightly the subject of hiring, let us re- 
turn for a little while to that of servants themselves. 

We will concede, for the sake of argument, that women 
don’t like service. But why? Because they don’t know 
their business. It will be found, as a rule, that women do 
not like work for work’s sake; but that when their hearts 
are in their.employment, when they prosper at it, take a 
pride in it, and are able to do it well, so that they gain not 
only their own but the approbation of other people, they 
are immensely attached to it. 

Now, what domestic service lacks is training. Women 
drift into it, and drift along in it, but the few who are suc- 
cessful are the few, and the rest stand still. Of course it 
should not be the business of clergymen’s wives and phi- 
lanthropists to teach them housewifely ways, nor should 
the task be foisted upon Government. It should be the 
care of their mothers. But our peasantry are so deplorably 
ignorant themselves, and ignorant with the ignorance of 
ages, that they are not capable of doing the deed ; indeed, 
it is a marvel that the lessons of waste, lack of common 
sense, and muddle inculcated by example into most girls 
of a humble sphere of life in their own homes, are ever 
eradicated at all. Look into the past of the best servants, 
the most contented, the most thorough, and you will find 
a mother of housewifely practice. Any amount of precept 
is nothing to a pinch of example. 

This crying need for a housewifely school has been 
heard by a philanthropist in Glasgow, who, at Govan, in 
the midst of a large shipbuilding population (her husband's, 
we believe), started such an institution. Mrs. John Elder, 
whose name has long been a household word to those to 
whom the subject of practical philanthropy is dear, has for 
many years been the instrument through which instruction 
on such vital points as hygiene, cookery, and dressmaking 
have been given to poor women. She herself became re- 
sponsible for the salaries of the instructors, and threw her 
schools open free to wives and daughters of laborers, so 
that nothing-need stand in the way of their improvement. 
They are enabled, within the walls of Broomloan Halls, to 
attend classes upon cookery (demonstration and practice), 
sewing, ironing, and preparation for domestic service ; and 
the time of the classes are so arranged that every woman 
in the community, whether a factory girl or an unemployed, 
can attend. Until we get more schools of this type there 
seems little chance of a settlement of the perplexing ques- 
tion of domestic service. But as all things tend towards 
settlement, we may at least hold to the hope that time may 
bring about relief, and that whereas now the cry is all for 
liberty, it will be learned that every woman is a liberty to 
herself, in whatsoever position, if only she will understand 
that position and work it towards what she desires. 


are far in excess of those headed, ‘‘ A lady recommends.” 
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Quiet Hours w= 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

324.—A VILLAGE SKETCH. 

Yes, the season that poets and so-called poets are wont to 
write about has come again, bringing, no doubt, to most mortals 
more experiences of a prosy than of a poetic nature. And it 
is the season when the artist hies him (or her) self forth for 
“studies.” Of one it can be said— 

Studigusly scanned she the village parts and people, 

and below we have the result—a poetical description of some 
of the beautiful scenes and of the characters dwelling therein. 
“A Village Sketch” is another of the popular “hidden- 
names” puzzles. The-names of thirty-five authors are concealed 
in the following lines; and two prizes are offered for their 
discovery and correct naming : 

1. Close by the clover field in green arrayed, 

2. That skirts the moor edged in with pleasant shade 

3. Of orchard, were awake, at Spring’s behest, 

4. The birds with sweet, new tones, the trees fair dressed 

5. In blossoms pink and white ; or, later still, 

6. When one sees lambs disporting on the hill; 

7. Or later, sweet as sugar ricks of hay 

8. The cow perceives, and tempted is to stray; 

g. The donkey burns to snatch a mouthful sweet ; 

to. And Dick insures to Tom a jolly treat 

11. In tumbling ’mongst the grass, till their rude foe, 

12. The farmer, comes, who, odd enough, won’t know 

13. Why boys with leap frog art his ricks should spoil. 

Alas! he’ll eye them soon, and then they’ll cease to smile. 

. Where the long rays across the pathway fall, 

John’s Cottage stands—a place well known to all. 

. A somewhat crabbed man is John, whose age 

The thoughts of long-past eras must engage ; 

Long since he’s taken sides with ancient ways, 

And, odd and dry, denies to moderns praise. 

. His hens to neat-made fowl-pen take their way 

On foot each night to roost; when tired with day 

His dog, as out he yelps defiance loud, 

To scamp belligerent ’mongst the schoolboy crowd, 

. Disturbs the song old smiths, across the way, 

Hum everlastingly thoughout the day. 

. The parson, as his pen serenely glides 

. Swift o’er the paper, a moment bides 

Annoyed, “ That monster never seems to tire!” 

. Then thinking, “ A year have I aspired 

. Making waste, elegance of style, on boors. 

. (John’s one who never comes within church doors) 

33. My words worth much that great labor cost, 

34. Now all erratic to the winds are tossed, 

35. And every line I add is only lost.” 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, One year’s subscription to 
Goop HOvUSEKEEPING, for the first correct list of the thirty-five 
names of authors; Second Prize, any one of the thirteen bound 
volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the second such list. 
Letters forming each name. must read in consecutive order 
from left to right. Give number of line in which each name 
is found, numbering in order from one up, but do not copy the 
poem. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence 
will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, tobe found on page xi, 


must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 
Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, May 28, ’g2- 


PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
321.—A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

It is a pleasant task to write up the “ Society,” since its 
“grand revel” was asplendid success. And it is to “ Ida, Tom 
and Jack” that the “ members and numerous guests” are greatly 
indebted for this favorable issue of their first “ Geographical ” 
reception, the details of which were well planned and as care- 
fully executed, there being only one or two slight “ hitches” 
experienced. The representative from Gunnison county, Col., 
was a little embarrassed at first on discovering that he was 
registered as hailing from Oregon, but this fact did not deprive 
him of a cordial welcome. 

In short, the “ Geographical Puzzle” has met with much 
favor among our quick-witted readers, and scores of lists of 
answers were sent in; but on examination not one was found 
to be absolutely correct, although several were nearly so. The 
third and fourth prizes have been awarded to the two best lists, 
as follows: One year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
to Sybil D. Baker of Grand Rapids, Mich., and any one of the 
thirteen bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to George 
M. Woodcock of Buffalo, N. Y. The tie of preference between 
these two lists was settled by their envelopes’ postmarks, the 
former’s bearing date of March 21, the latter that of March 23. 

A SOCIETY'S GRAND REVEL. 

One (1) Rainy [lake between Canada and the United States} 
day in (2) March [town in Cambridge county, England} 
our (3) Society [islands in the South Pacific] decided to (4) 
Marshall {county in Alabama] its (5) Friendly [islands in 
the South Pacific ocean] members and numerous guests for 
a (6) Grand [branch of the Missouri river] (7) Revel [Russian 
city on the Gulf of Finland]. (8) Zea [river in Siberia] (g) 
/da {mountain in Asia Minor] (10) 7Zom [mountain in western 
Massachusetts] and (11) Jack [county in Texas] were ap- 
pointed a committee on invitations, and decided to include fa- 
mous people of all ages» Among them were several of our 
presidents, (12) Washington fone of the States of the Union] 
leading, followed by (13) /eferson [city in Missouri] (14) 
Jackson [city in Mississippi], (15) Afadison [city in Wis- 
consin], (16) Zinzco/n [city in Nebraska], (17) Grant [county 
in eastern Dakota], (18) Harrison [bay off the Alaskan 
coast] and many others. Royalty was represented by (19) 
Victoria [colony of Australia], (20) Prince of Wales [an 
island of the Malay archipelago], (21) Prince Edward [island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence], (22) Princess Ann [county 
in southern Virginia]; (23) Florence [city of Italy], (24) 
Adelaide [city in southern Australia] and (25) //e/ena [city 
of Montana], each of the three (26) Princess Royal [islands 
in the North Pacific ocean] ; also (27) Aing George [county 
in Virginia], (28) James [river in Virginia], (29) Louis Philippe 
{northern part of a region in the Antarctic ocean] and (30) 
Queen Charlotte [sound between British America and Van- 
couver Island]. 

The fair (31) Elizabeth [city of New Jersey] was attended 
by (32) Raleigh [city in North Carolina] and (33) “ssex 
{county in England], while (34) Char/es [river in Massachu- 
setts], (35) Henrietta Maria [British American cape], the 
great (36) Frederick [county in northern Virginia] and good 
Queen (37) Aan [Massachusetts cape] sat close together. 
There were several noted statesmen present—Patrick (38) 
Henry [county in southern Virginia], (39) Webster [town in 
Worcester county, Mass.] (40) Franklin [town in Norfolk 
county, Mass.], (41) Lafayette [city in Tippecanoe county, 
Ind.] and (42) Mackenzie [river in British America]. From 
remote antiquity came (43) Solomon [islands in the South 
Pacific ocean], (44) Seneca [town in Ontario county, N. Y.] 
(45) St. Augustine [winter resort in Florida) and Pope 
(46) Adrian [city in Michigan]. Then there was the Duke 
of (47) Wellington [town in Shropshire, England], (48) 
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Nelson [town in Lancaster county, England], (49) Hannibal 
{city in Missouri], the Earl of (50) Warwick [town in Kent 
county, England], (51) Co/umébus [capital of Ohio], (52) 
Hudson [large river in New York state] and (53) Mewton 
{city near Boston]. Among the /itterateurs were (54) Lowell 
[city in northeastern Massachusetts], (55) A/i/ton [town in 
Kent county, England] and (56) 7rowdridge [town in Wilt- 
shire, England]. The most beautiful ladies present were the 
wife of (57) Cleveland [prominent Ohio city] and the Prima 
Donna (58) Nevada [western state of the Union]. (59) S¢. 
Nicholas [one of the Cape Verd islands] was invited, but 
pleaded pressing business, as the holidays approached, which 
prevented his appearance before the evening of December 24. 
(60) Lawrence [county seat of an eastern Massachusetts 
county], (61) Augusta [capital of a New England state] and 
(62) Caroline [islands in the Pacific ocean] arranged the 
menu, which was as follows: 
(63) Oyster [Long Island bay] on the half-shell. 
SOUPS. 
(64) Bouillon [town in Belgium.] 
(65) Sorel [city in Richelieu county, Canzda.] 
FISH. 
(66) Cod [Massachusetts cape.] (67) Pike [peak in Colorado.] 
(68) Bass [island in the Firth of Forth, Scotland.] 
(69) Soule [district of France.] 
(70) Turdbot [town in Northumberland county, Penn.]} 
(71) Sandwiches [the plural of islands southwest of California.] 
ROAST. 
(72) Turkey [European country.] (73) Duck [river in Tennessee.]} 


(74) Roman [town of Roumania] Punch. 
GAME. 
(75) Moosehead (lake in Maine.] 
(76) Buffalo [city in western New York state.] 
(77) Elk [creek in Oregon.] (78) Bison [mountain in Colorado.] 
(79) Bear [river emptying into Great Salt Lake.] 
COLD MEATS. 
(80) Ham [ancient name of Africa.] 
(81) Zongue [branch of Yellowstone river.] 
ENTREES. 
(82) Patti [city on north coast of Sicily.] 
(83) Craés [plural of islands northwest of Africa] soft shelled. 
(84) Hamburg [city of Germany] steaks. 
(8s) Deer [branch of the Alleghany river] steaks. 
VEGETABLES. 
(86) Onion [river in northern Vermont.] 
(87) Corn [valley in Arizona.) 
(88) Rice [county and lake in Minnesota.] 
SALAD. 
(80) Saémon [river in Idaho] served with (90) Olives [mount near 
Jerusalem.) 
DESSERT. 
(91) /ndian [a territory] pudding, baked. 
(92) Plumé [island at east end of Long Island Sound] pudding. 
(93) Oranges [plural of a county in Vermont.] 
(94) Lymes [plural of a town in western New Hampshire.] 
(9s) Walnuts [plural of a town in Fairfield county, Ohio.] 
(96) Cherries [plural of a town in Sullivan county, Pa.] 
(97) Kandy [capital of Ceylon.] 
(98) Caracas (crackers) (capital of Venezuela] with 
(99) Edam [city in north of Holland] cheese. 
DRINKS. 
(100) Coffee [county in Alabama.] (101) Cognac [town in France.] 
(102) Bowréon [islands in the Indian ocean.] 
(103) Bordeaux [city of France on the Garonne river.] 
(104) Maderia [Portugese islands in the Atlantic.] 
(105) Medford (town north of Boston.] 
(106) Jamaica [island of the West Indies.] 
(107) Curacoa [Dutch West Indian island.] 
(108) Augostura [city in Venezuela] bitters. 
(109) Coldwater [city in Michigan.] (110) AZi/é [river in Montana.] 
(111) Clearwater [river in British America.] 
(112) Zaédles [the high plateaus of Brazil] were extended on 
a handsome (113) Brussels [capital of Belgium] carpet, and 
were covered with cut glass (114) China [country of Asia] and 


(115) Silver [city in New Mexico]. It was beautifully dec. 
orated with (116) Magnolias [the plural of a town in Abbe- 
ville county, S. C.] and other flowers. Every waiter was a (117) 
Negro [river in South America]. Some of the costumes were 
remarkably beautiful, many of them evidently from the great 
(118) Worth [county in Georgia]. One girl wore a (119) Red 
{river in Texas] (120) 7u//e [French town on the Correze 
river]. She was evidently (121) C4s/i [warlike country of 
South America], for she kept on her (122) Astrachan [Rus- 
sian city on the Volga] cape most of the time. A (123) Sevier 
[lake and river in Utah] looking matron wore a dress like a 
(124) Newmarket [racing town in England], trimmed with 
(125) Beaver [county in Pennsylvania], and with a (126) 
Cross {county in northern Arkansas] made of (127) Coral 
[sea on the east coast of Australia] on her (128) Are(a)s¢ [city in 
western France]. 
[sea south of Russia] lace with (130) Diamond [river in north- 
ern New Hampshire] ornaments. My (131) Mice [French city 
on the Mediterranean sea], a girl with (132) Auédurn [city in 
Androscoggin county, Me.] hair, wore (133) Vé/e [river in 
Egypt] green surah and (134) Peart [river in Mississippi] or- 
naments. Another lady wore (135) A/aroon [mountain in Col- 
orado] velvet, and a lovely young girl wore a (136) White (sea 
north of Russia] dress made of (137) Afu// [island west of 
Scotland] and (138) Ady [village in Gunnison county, Col.] 
ornaments. I distinctly heard her (139) Swain [county in 
North Carolina] call her (140) “ Darling” [river in Australia], 
and her (141) Flushing [city on Long Island] cheek showed how 
(142) Pleasant [town in Van Wort county, O.] she thought it. 

It was very late when (143) Ve/son [river in British Amer- 
ica] looked at his (144) Waterbury [manufacturing town in 
Connecticut] and, with his usual turn of its stem, said, “I 
(145) Fear [North Carolina cape] we must say (146) Farewell 
[Greenland cape]. Without (147) Flattery [Washington cape], 
and with our (148) Harz (hearts) [mountains of Germany] so full 
my (149) Zongue [river in Wyoming] cannot express our 
(150) Avene [city in central New Hampshire] emotions, I may 
say your (151) AXeunion [island in the Indian ocean] has been 
a (152) Yowell (how/) [county in southern Missouri]-ing success !” 
This speech was followed bya great (153) //a a [British 
American bay] and a popping of (154) Coré [city in south of 
Ireland]. Then some one started a (155) 7hun (tune) [Switzer- 
land lake] to the accompaniment of a tin (156) Horm [South 
American cape], and in the light of (157) Crescent [island in 
the Pacific ocean] moon, we went to our (158) //oms (homes) [city 
in northern Syria]. 


CoMPETITORS’ FINDINGS :—As will be seen by the following 
list of names of persons and things (which, however, is only a 
small part of the names furnished that disagreed with the au- 
thor’s list), that there was an interesting disagreement of find- 
ings; yet, several of the names thus furnished are every way 
correct and acceptable : 

1, Clair, Grand; 5, Pleasant; 9, Dan; 11, Leon, Bell; 17, 
Logan; 20, Isabel of Spain; 21, Prince George; 26, Caroline 
Group, Prncess Maria; 29, Francis Joseph, Louis Napoleon, 
Prince William, Prince Patrick ; 33, Derby, Elgin; 36, Charlotte, 
Jefferson; 37, May; 39, Douglas, Clinton; 40, Randolph; 
42, Churchill, Richelieu ; 43, Chatham, Minerva; 44, Victor; 47, 
Shrewsbury; 48, Barrow, Oldham, Newton, Ashton ; 49, Rich- 
mond, Buchanan, Napoleon ; 50, Chatham; 53, Lowell, Quincy; 
55, Romney, Oldham; 56, Shaftsbury; 60, Plymouth ; 62, Mar- 
shall, Campbell, Caroline ; 64, Brussels ; 69, Perch, Drome ; 70, 
Tongue; 77, Fox; 78, Goose, Sheep, Bruin, Eagle, Quail; 79, 
Salt; 82, Salad; 84, Cologne, Venison, Hanover, Potsdam; 
85, Coon, Pork, Lamb, Bear; 87, Salt, Mint; 92, Block; 95, 
Malagas, Peaches; 101, Nantez or Nantes; 105, Chelsea, Con- 
cord, Melrose; 108, Maracaybo; 108, Ypsilanti; 111, Black- 
berry, Saint Croix, Buttermilk; 116, Greenwood; 135, Purple, 
Ragged, Greene; 138, Gold, Bead; 139, Davie; 143, Rupert 
Frazer; 150, Weare; 151, Society; 157, Friendly, Pleasant, 
Solitary, Guardicn; 158, Khan, Kars. 


A handsome brunette wore (129) Black ° 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ PESTS. 
Different Kinds of Moths and Their Habits—The Common 
House Moth--The Carpet Bug—-How to Destroy the Pests. 
HE great mistake folks make is to await the heat 
of the summer before watching for moths. Visi- 
tors are at any time liable to bring in with their 
clothing a guileless moth, which, with good health 
and industry, can hatch hundreds of its kind in a 
week and ruin everything of an animal texture with which 
its larvae or grubs come in contact. 
The moth lays its eggs in dark places and the grub 
which is hatched moves slowly, and its feeding spots are 
usually within a foot or so of its place of birth. If by 
good luck its place of birth is away from a textile fabric, 
the texture will not be hurt; if near, it is sure destruction. 
Folks have bundled up their woolens and packed them 
away in their chests full of tarboline or carboline or cedar- 
line or camphorline, and actually believed that they would 
be safe until fall. They have wrapped up hundreds of 
moth eggs which eventually hatch the grubs. These odors 
will never kill a moth or destroy its life germs. A moth 
will not voluntarily seek a nesting place where the odor 
exists, but if boxed up with an odor it cannot escape from, 
it simply proceeds to lay its eggs in the atmosphere, which 
becomes a second nature to the grub when hatched. 
Anything saturated with arsenic, or creosote, or even 
‘salt, or impregnated with sulphur, the moth or worm will 
not touch, but the use of these articles is dangerous to the 
colorings of fine textures. It is discouraging, indeed, 
when a housewife shakes out her clothes and puts them 
into a camphor trunk and keeps them there all summer, to 
find that in the fall they are fairly riddled; but the trouble 
has been she watched only for moths, when the moth is 
not at all destructive. It is the worm that she should have 
been on the lookout for, which hatches out of the egg, and 
as the egg is hardly perceptible to the naked eye (a mere 
white speck like the point of a pin), the danger is passed 
over unseen. It is now a clearly-defined fact that there 
are three distinct species of wool-destroying moths com- 
mon in this country, all of which are of European origin. 
To be scientifically correct, we should term them the 
Tinea pellionella, Linn; the Tinea tapetzella, Linn, and 
the Tineola biselliella, Hummel. 
The commonest species are light brown in color. They 
begin to appear late in April and may occasionally be seen 
flitting about as late as August. They pair off and the 
female then searches for suitable places for the deposition 
of her eggs, working her way into dark corners, crevices 
of the walls, cracks in the floor or deep in the folds of gar- 
ments, apparently choosing by instinct the least conspic- 
uous places. The moth lays from eighteen to one hundred 
and forty eggs at a time. From these eggs hatch, in a 
period from three to seven days, the white, soft body larve 
or worms, all of which begin to make a case for them- 
selves from the fragments of the cloth upon which they 
feed. The case is in the shape of a hollow roll. 
We have all noticed these ‘“‘ rolls” on fabrics and fre- 
quently we have crushed them, supposing that we have 
thus prevented all damage, when the very existence of the 
cylinder shows that the grub has already fed. As the 
worms grow they enlarge this case by adding material 
which they get by feeding. The worm reaches its full 
growth in thirty-six days and then, crawling into some yet 
more protected spot remains torpid during the winter 
within its case, which by this time is thickened and fas- 
tened at either end and is the full-sized cocoon. The 


transformation of moth takes place within the case during 
the following spring. Such is the life round of the species. 

It is the thirty-six day period, from the time that the 
eggs are laid to the time that the worm or grub reaches 
full size, that the damage isdone. Not all of the eggs that 
are laid hatch, and only a small proportion ever find life. 

The second species constructs its cocoon mainly from 
fragments ot the material upon which it has been feeding, 
spinning a certain amount of silk, however, wherever it 
goes, leaving the trace which one sometimes finds on 
woolen fabrics. This species is most common from Wash- 
ington southward. The parent moth is of a dark straw 
color and it has none of the spots that you see on the 
Tinea pellionella. The moth of the Tinea tapetzella, the 
third species, is readily distinguished from all others by 
the front wings, which are black from the base to the body 
and white beyond, the white portion being sometimes 
crowded with dark gray. The habits of these species are 
much the same; the last named is the most destructive, 
using for its cocoon cylinder pieces of the cloth itself on 
which its feeding is done. 

It must be now apparent to the careful reader that it is 
quite difficult to kill the infinitesimally small eggs by 
reason of their almost imperceptible diminutiveness, and 
difficult also to eradicate the moth by reason of its secre- 
tive habits. A benzine spray is sure death, but there are 
many objections to its use and danger from its inflamma- 
ble character; still, if the ordinary throat spray, which 
can be bought for a trifle, is filled with benzine and the 
vapor thrown into crevices against moth or eggs it will 
destroy them, but no light should be brought into a room 
thus treated until after it has been thoroughly aired and 
the odor dissipated. 

After a thorough airing of a woolen fabric, for the pur- 
pose of driving out any concealed moth (for a moth abhors 
light) and after time has been given to the development of 
any concealed egg, you may be reasonably sure that there 
is nothing harmful on the fabric; then it is as safe done 
up in a paper parcel as it would be if saturated and buried 
beneath all the anti-moth remedies in existence. Cam- 
phor, tobacco, napthaline and other strong odorants are 
only partially repellant to the flying moth and have no 
effect at all upon the eggs or the worm, which is the de- 
stroying element. The benzine spray is the least objec- 
tionable destroying agent that we know of. It may be 
used very safely upon carpeting, but the utmost care 
should be exercised in using it on delicate fabrics. 

One should not confuse the moth with the carpet beetle. 
Frequently housekeepers discover their carpets eaten and 
they attribute it to moths. Indeed, the carpet beetle is 
frequently called the Buffalo moth. The perfect beetle is 
three-sixteenths of an inch long, and when disturbed it 
draws in its legs and feigns death. It is white, black and 
scarlet, the scarlet being confined to a strip down the 
middle of the back. It begins to appear in the fall, and 
soon the species pair off and the female deposits her eggs 
on the carpet itself, and not in the cracks or crevices. 
During the day time these beetles frequently fly to the 
windows and may be caught there, but they seldom leave 
the house until their eggs have been deposited. 

The treatment is similar to that with moths. A hand 
atomizer, charged with benzine, should inject the liquid 
into all of the floor cracks and under the base boards 
until every crevice has been reached. The carpets, after 
thorough beating, should be lightly sprayed with the same 
substance.—The Upholsterer. 
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THREE KINDS OF ENCLISH PIE. 


BEEF AND TOMATO COLD PIE. 


When tomatoes are cheap, stew some with a little marga- 
rine, pepper, salt, and two or three lumps of sugar, accord- 
ing to quantity; add sufficient melted gelatine to this to 
ensure its setting when cold. Fill a pie dish with oats, 
forming the top into a s/ight dome shape, cover with puff 
paste, wash over with eggs, decorate with paste leaves and 
a center rose, and bake. When cold, remove the top cover 
carefully, empty the oats, and take care that no oats are 
left adhering to the interior of the paste cover. Now run 
a layer of the tomato into the bottom of the dish; when 
set and firm, put on it a layer of slices of canistered com- 
pressed beef or brawn; cover with a layer of the tomato 
again; wait tillit sets, and proceed then in alternate layers 
until the dish is full, finishing up with a tomato layer; fix 
the paste cover on with some of the gelatine round the 
edge of the dish with the glaze brush. 

BEEF PIE MADE WITH STEWED SHIN. 

Take about three pounds of the thick, fleshy part of a 
shin of beef, and stew it slowly for about three hours, with 
six onions, a large turnip and sliced carrot, in one quart of 
water. Add an egg-cupful of salt and one teaspoonful of 
black pepper. See that the meat cooks quite tender with- 
out being ragged. When done, remove it and cut into thin 
slices across the grain; mince it, put it ina basin, and mix 
up well with the vegetables (mashed) cooked with it. Re- 
duce the gravy by boiling slowly in an open stewpan to 
about half a pint, and pour this over the meat and vege- 
tables. Some minced, uncooked ox kidney and finely 
chopped mushrooms add to the quality. Make a good 
suet paste, roll it out, then put a layer round the edge, and 
cover the pie, finishing in the usual style. 

BEAN AND BACON PIE. 

Boil the broad beans with salted water; if young, use 
them as they are; if old, remove the outer skins after 
boiling, Line a buttered pie-dish with short paste, place 
a layer of the beans in the bottom, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley, pepper, grated parmesan cheese, and a very little 
chopped shallot; cover this with a layer of thinly-cut 
bacon, and proceed thus in layers until the top of the dish 
is reached. Fill with gravy, cover with puff paste, wash 
over with egg,and bake.—British Baker and Confectioner. 


Blood Oranges. 

The Maltese blood orange is one of the choicest and 
most highly flavored of all the varieties of the orange. It 
is true that the flavor is not so mild and sweet as some, but 
in delicate aroma and sprightliness it is scarcely excelled 
or equalled by any. In size it is about medium, and in 
shape it is slightly oval. The peel is not so thin as that of 
some varieties, but the core is unusually small and seeds 
are quite rare. The name “blood” is attached because 
of the unusual characteristic red color of the pulp. This, 
however, varies greatly in different climates; as, for in- 
stance, in California it is much more inclined to show the 
red than in Florida and on the Gulf coast, where, in fact, it 
sometimes occurs that well-developed specimens have no 
red color at all, or but the slightest trace. The skin is also 
thicker in California, and the flavor is more acid than the 
same variety grown east of the Mississippi river. In the 


Mediterranean regions, the flesh is almost as red as that of 
the beet, the skin is quite thick and the flavor tart. As its 
name indicates, this orange is a native, so far as history 
goes, of the Island of Malta, in the Mediterranean sea. It 
has been known there for many centuries, but not before 
the Christian era, as the Roman writers make no mention 
of this or any other variety of the orange at that time.— 
Produce Trade Reporter. 


Delightful Muffins. 

The most delightful muffins are made from the fine flour 
ground from the whole wheat. This is a dark flour. It 
differs from Graham in that the bran mixed through 
Graham gives a coarse texture to any bread made from it. 
The fine part of Graham is coarse like a meal. Entire 
wheat flour, on the contrary, is as fine as any bolted flour, 
all parts of the kernel being powdered. The brown bread 
and muffins made from it have the sweet, nutty flavor of 
the kernel. To make these muffins, use a liberal cupful 
and a half of entire wheat flour, a cupful and a half of 
milk, an egg, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of sugar. Beat the egg thoroughly, add it to the 
milk, and pour it over the flour and other dry ingredients, 
which should be sifted thoroughly together. Beat the 
batter very thoroughly. Pour it into buttered muffin tins, 
or into hot, buttered gem-irons. This gives a very deli- 
cate, tender muffin. It can be made with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder instead of the soda and cream of tartar, 
but the muffins will be drier and not as delicate in flavor.— 
New York Tribune. 


Nutritive Value of Foods. 

Speaking roughly, a quart of oysters contains, on the 
average, about the same quantity of actual nutritive sub- 
stance as a quart of milk or a pound of very lean beef, or 
one and one-half pounds of fresh codfish, or two-thirds of 
a pound of bread. But while the weight of actual nutri- 
ment in the different quantities of food material named is 
very nearly the same, the quality is widely different. That 
of the very lean meat or codfish consists mostly of what 
are called, in chemical language, protein compounds, or 
“flesh formers,” the substances of which make blood, 
muscle, tendon, bone, brain and other nitrogenous tissues. 
That of the bread contains but little of these, and consists 
chiefly of starch, with a little fat and other compounds, 
which serve the body as fuel, and supply it with heat and 
muscular power. The nutritive substance of oysters con- 
tains considerable of both the flesh-forming and more 
especially heat and force-giving ingredients. Oysters 
come nearer to milk than almost any other common food; 
their values for supplying the body with material to build 
up its parts, repair its wastes, and furnish it with heat and 
energy, would be pretty nearly the same.—Century. 


Earthenware in Cooking. 

The flavor of food baked or boiled in earthenware, is 
said by those who have made the experiment, to be far 
superior to that of vegetable or animal food cooked in the 
same way in iron vessels, for the reason that iron is a con- 
ductor of heat, while earthenware is a non-conductor; 
consequently, food cooked in the latter is rarely ever 
burned, the degree of heat not varying perceptibly during 
the process of cooking, thus preserving the flavor of what 
is cooked, as well as uniformity throughout the substance 
of the meat, vegetables or grain, until the process of cook- 
ing is completed. 
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RECENT READABLE BOOKS. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Stepping into the realm of fiction, we shall first of all 
turn to Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest story, “A Golden , 
Gossip,” which she further designates as “ Neighborhood 
Story, Number Two.” It is told with all of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s rare skill, and the characters about which she builds 
the narration are admirably drawn, well defined and true 
to life. The first ring of Rill Raye’s silvery voice en- 
chains the attention of the reader, and the interest in that 
very energetic and irrepressible young person grows stead- 
ily as the various chapters unfold and develop more and 
more her character. The manly, ambitious and tender 
impulses of Putnam King area prominent factor in the 
story, yet, to the appreciative reader, they take quite a 
second place as in comparison with the earnest, practically 
Christian spirit and purpose of Elizabeth Haven, ‘the 
golden gossip.’”” Miss Haven believed that the natural 
impulse which prompts us all to know things about our 
neighbors, and to speak of them to others, should find its 
proper channel in the saying of kindly things, in the ex- 
plaining of misunderstandings, in the correction of mis- 
representations; and it was along this line that her action 
and her influence were directed. This it was which made 
her kindly presence a power for good in the rural neigh- 
borhood where her mission: was carried out, and which 
gave to her the appellative which Mrs. Whitney has chosen 
as the title to her story. The volume of 348 pages is pub- 
lished uniform with other works of Mrs. Whitney, at $1.50, 
in cloth binding. 


The growing relations of our own country with the coun- 
tries and islands south of us, give an especial interest to 
whatever affords authentic information regarding these 
equatorial neighbors. A recent publication in this direc- 
tion, and one which is interesting and readable as well as 
instructive, is ‘‘ Equatorial America,” by that veteran 
writer, Maturin M. Ballou. In his own excellent manner 
the writer narrates the incidents of a visit to St. Thomas, 
Martinique, Barbadoes, and most of the South American 
countries, giving special attention to Pard, Marahao, Bahia, 
Rio Janeiro, Santos, Buenos Ayres, The Land of Fire, 
Valparaiso, Callao, Lima, not to forget the island of Juan 
Fernandez. It is a handsome volume of 371 pages, in 
which the publishers have embodied this narration, and 
one would go far to find a more comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the salient features of the various points of interest. 
Of course, nothing quite takes the place of a personal 
visit; but some one has very appropriately said that the 
next best thing to visiting a foreign land in person, is to 
read the story of some visitor who knows how to describe 
that which he has seen. That Mr. Pallou has this gift to 
an exceptional degree, no one who has read his many 
similar volumes will need to be assured. The price of 
“Equatorial America,” in cloth binding, is $1.50. 


No one would take up a story from the pen of Bret 
Harte, expecting to find it like anything previously written, 
either in plot, character or narration. “A First Family of 
Tasajara” is a romance of California in the more recent 
days. It isa powerful story, decidedly open to criticism 
in many of its features, yet absorbingly interesting from the 
very first line. The scheming storekeeper and his family, 
the shiftless vagabond who puts into their hands the pos- 
sibility of becoming ‘‘ the first family of Tasajara,” the va- 
rious incidents by which the development of the narrative 


is worked out—all of these are drawn with a masterly 
hand. The figure of central interest from beginning to 
end—though by no means allowed to monopolize interest— 
is the book-reading young son of Storekeeper Harkutt, 
who becomes a newspaper reporter, whose early “love 
affair” leads to an elopement, and later the pathetic death 
of his young wife, through which is wrought out the high 
purpose of the story. All of this is quite apart from the 
magnificent rise and disastrous fall of the ambitious par- 
ent, but the whole is interwoven by a combination of char- 
acters and a chain of circumstances, more or less prob- 
able, according to the requirements of the romance, which 
are manipulated by a skillful hand. Published in a 16mo. 
cloth volume, at $1.25. 


“The Abandoned Claim,” by Mrs. Flora Haynes Loug- 
head, is a first-class book for boys. It tells in a most 
interesting manner the story of two resolute young fellows, 
who, thrown upon their own resources, with the added 
burden of an invalid father, aided by a friend or two who 
admired their ambitious determination, gather such little 
property as they are able and determinedly plant them- 
selves upon “the abandoned claim,” where they proceed 
to work out their iife purpose. It is an inspiring recital 
from first to last, and one which is told in an admirable 
manner, making it doubly interesting to the reader. Best 
of all, there is nothing improbable, overdrawn or sensa- 
tional. As a point of fact, the writer simply tells over 
again the story of success which has its counterpart in the 
lives of multitudes of men whom we meet daily upon our 
streets. There will be earnest sympathy with Ned and 
Martin, with their worthy sister Hope, with the paralyzed 
father—their trials and their triumphs. The “claim ™ is 
located in California, that land of wonderful resources and 
possibilities, and the book is published at $1.25. 


The firm also publish a new edition of Lucy Larcom’s 
absorbing volume of reminiscences, entitled “ A New Eng- 
land Girlhood.”” Goop HOUSEKEEPING gladly embraces 
the opportunity thus given, to again call attention to one 
of the most wholesome and helpful books, especially for 
young women in the humbler walks of life, ever published. 
It is, as many readers know, but many may not know, the 
reminiscent story of the “Girlhood” of the writer as re- 
called at a maturer age, told in such a happy, charming, 
perfect way, that it must be an inspiration to every reader. 
How to be a true woman, and to cultivate the best qual- 
ities, is admirably taught. Her early life in a great manu- 
facturing establishment; the formation of her literary 
taste; the encouragements and discouragements which 
came to her, are all told in such an unpretentious, yet 
attractive manner, that they should be read by every 
“mill girl” in the country. 

It is unnecessary to say that a novel from the pen of 
Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham must be found very entertain- 
ing and very perfectly presented. ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secre- 
tary ” is no exception, and is a bright story of a lady who 
unexpectedly finds herself very wealthy. The scene is laid 
in and about West Point, which enables the author to give 
it a marked military flavor—a factor which she uses very 
effectively. The plot centers about the rightful and wrong- 
ful heir of a certain property, which is left by the owner 
without a will, and there is sufficient plot and adventure, 
with a certain humorous flavor, to hold the close attention 
from beginning to end. The volume is a neat piece of 
book work and its price is $1.25. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MAY, 1892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted,j but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of eftort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—Al\ communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
‘script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Miss Parloa’s “ Many Meals for Many Millions,” in- 
cludes a number of choice dishes, among which will be 
found strawberry shortcake—which is very delicious, espe- 
cially when one can step out to the garden and pluck the 
berries fresh from the vines. But the central thought— 
what may be called the Piece de resistance—of the repast 
is devoted to veal, and especially to that often overlooked 
part of a veal carcass, the shin, for the utilization of which 
several methods are presented. 

The story of “ The Angel of Elbow Bend,” is told by 
Mrs, Harriet A. Chute, and is based upon that sweet 
phrase by Lowell, “ All God’s angels come to us dis- 
guised.” It is a very excellent story, and the more impres- 
sive in that it comes to the readers in the language of a 
participant in the scenes described. 

The fifth paper on the duties of the expert waitress re- 
lates to the “ Care of Dining Room” and “ Care of Pan- 
try.” The point impressed is, that everything is to be 
kept in shipshape, and that ‘“‘shipshape means a place 
for everything, and everything in its place.” 

“ A Simple Lunch for a Party of Six,” to be served in 
two courses, is described by Amy L. Handy. The pur- 
pose of the writer is to show that a simple lunch can be 
given with very little expense, and without the aid of spe- 
cially trained servants. 

“A Cry for Bread” comes from Ruth Argyle; but the 
bread especially under consideration is the kind made 
from Indian corn, without which, in some form, no south- 
ern repast is considered complete, no matter what other 
delicacies may grace the boatd. 

“ Company Giving and Receiving ” reaches in this issue 
the very important stage of the dinner, for which explicit, 
sensible and authoritative directions are given, from the 
issuance of the cards of invitation to the close of the feast. 

There was once a ghost—a lively, energetic, enterpris- 
ing ghost, said to have been Banquo’s property, which was 
so irrepressible that it refused to disappear from the pub- 
lic view. Its counterpart in these later times, since ghosts 
have gone out of fashion, to a considerable extent, is the 
domestic or servant-girl problem, to which Kate S. Ham- 
lin, “a sufferer,” gives considerable attention. Every one 
will agree with the writer’s proposition that “the first step 
toward securing good service ” is for a mistress to qualify 
herself, ‘‘ both in knowledge and temperament, to take 
charge of a house and of servants.” 

A New England Housekeeper, in her department of the 
household laundry, gets to the treatment of such widely 
diversified goods as bedding and laces; in each depart- 
ment of which there will be found something to interest 
the housewife who has the care of her own goods in this 
respect. 

Lanta Wilson Smith has a pleasant little paper on 
“ Food for Invalids,” with some hints as to its preparation 
and treatment in serving. Those who by any possibility 
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are to be called to care for the sick cannot too well under- 
stand the little arts that have such a great potency in the 
sick-room. 

‘*The Mending Basket ” makes its monthly appearance 
(in some homes it appears oftener), and the gifted author, 
after something said about the mending of all kinds of 
garments, makes a radical yet delicate departure and 
talks very kindly yet very appropriately regarding the 
mending of one’s speech. 

There is the usual page of “ Little Talks with Little 
Women,” conducted by M. D. Sterling; and most readers 
will agree with Letty when she says that we have a May 
day that suits us better than the sort they have in Eng- 
land—“ when we strew flowers on our dead soldiers’ 
graves.” 

Millicent has a brief but very important paper on 
“ Hemorrhages from the Nose.” Children are often trou- 
bled with bleeding at the nose, but many a mother has a 
very limited knowledge of the means to be employed in 
checking it, in case of a serious aspect. 

In discussing the food of the people, Mr. Ormand comes 
to ‘“‘ Meats, and tells some interesting things as to the 
general use and the different methods of cooking. 

In her admirable paper upon “ Household Marketing,” 
Ella Lyle views the subject both from before and behind 
the counter, and speaks plainly regarding some of the 
thoughtless transgressions from which dealers suffer. It 
would be well, as she suggests, “ for bearers of the market 
basket to ponder these things.” 

There is another page of ‘* Kitchen French ”—quite 
enough to make a very complete equipment, and to enable 
the reader of a modern bill of fare to point out to the 
waiter the -articles desired, provided one has misgivings 
regarding the pronunciation. 

A dozen different ways of treating rhubarb, as given by 
Mrs. S. H. Snider, will equip the average housekeeper to 
dispose of the product of her garden. 

Annie Curd has chosen as the subject for a paper the 
“Indefiniteness of Recipes,” and courteously takes to 


task those writers who attempt to instruct without in- 
structing. 


‘*Some Hand-made Laces ” are pictured and described 

by Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 

Newton Norton tells about ‘‘ That Rattan Chair,” and 

the material from which it is made. 

There are all the usual departments; and they are as 

full, as instructive and as entertaining as ever. 

As to the poetry—for there are some people who like 

this department, and invariably look for the ‘ original 

all— Goop HOUSEKEEPING has made 
First of all, there is the illustrated 

frontispiece of “ Grandmother’s Kitchen ”"—a subject ap- 
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pealing to every person who had the right sort of a 
grandmother. In the body of the magazine, among other 
good things, will be found ‘‘ Moving Day,” by Martha 


Gion Sperbeck; ‘‘She Did Not Say a Word,” by C. H 
Thayer; “ Philosophy,” by Richard Henry Kennington; 
“ A Chamber of Peace,” by Susan Teall Perry; “ Memo- 
rial Day,” by Helen Chase; “ May Moving,” by J. A. 
Mapelsden; ‘‘ Rest in Peace,” by Claudia Tharin; “A 
Baby--Only,” by Adelaide Preston; “ Our Baby’s Trip 
to Siumber-land,” by Mrs. Mary Felton; “ The Doughnut 
Tree,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; ‘‘ While Talking at the 
Gate,” by Clark W. Bryan. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

A happy heart is better than a heavy purse. 

None can cure their harms by wailing them. 

True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. 

The heart is never right save when it is at peace with 
itself. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while 
the key often used is always bright. 

There is a fellowship among the virtues, by which one 
great, generous passion stimulates another. 

There are two kinds of hypocrite—the bold and the 
humble—and the humble ones are the worst. 

Not the great things, but the little things of one’s doing 
in life, give the true indications of character. 


Chandeliers and picture frames, if rubbed occasionally 
with oil of lavender, will not be injured by flies. 

Rust can be removed from polished cutlery without 
injury, by the use of an ordinary rubber ink eraser. 

Silver can be kept bright for months by being placed in 
an air-tight case with a good sized piece of camphor. 

Crushed flower stalks often leave bad and almost indel- 
ible stains; so that care should be used in wearing them 
against fine lace. 

Burning kerosene oil may be almost instantly quenched, 
as in the breakage of a lamp, by throwing flour upon it. 
The oil being absorbed by the flour is no longer com- 
bustible. 


Freckles may be cured by using a couple of drachms of 
sal ammoniac with an ounce of German cologne, the 
solution mixed witha pint of distilled water. Applied 
two or three times a day, this liquid is said to remove the 
worst cases. 

A new ground for divorce has been recognized in Fresno, 
California. A husband in bringing suit based his request 
upon the fact that his wife persisted in making biscuits 
without first washing her hands. The court accepted the 
statement as satisfactory and granted the divorce. 


In 1891 there were shipped to American ports from 
Bermuda 1,800,000 bushels of potatoes.. The seed pota- 
toes are grown in the Adirondack region, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and are from there shipped to 
Bermuda. Nearly all of the potatoes are of the red- 
skin variety. 

Women who want their husbands to care for them, 
should never cry. A homely woman looks pretty and 
attractive when she laughs at a man’s faults;a pretty 
woman looks homely when she cries over them. This is 
selfish, no doubt, but look among any of our married 
acquaintances, and you will find that the woman whose 
husband thinks the most of her, is the one who laughs 
where other women would cry. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscripti>~ rates 
20 cents amonth; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Goud Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as * The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
+ ubscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
30 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Adve tising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark: St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco: Khode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Cliften, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HovussE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.— Westborough Chrenotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HOUSEKEEPING.-— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop HovusE: 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
ished im the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. BRYAN & Co. of this city—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 


THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 


WoMAN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S Work, N. W. cor 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


Unirep WorKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl! St., Hart. 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WomaAn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomMEn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

WomaAn’s ExcHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, 11]. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s ExCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JACKSONVILLE’s WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson 

ville, Ill. 
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Verse. 


Fugitive 


SUMMER. 
High on the crest of the blossoming grasses, 
Bending and swaying with face towards the sky, 
Stirred by the lightest west wind as it passes, 
Hosts of the silver-white daisy-stars lie ! 


I, looking up through the mist of the flowers, 
I, lying low on the earth thrilled with June, 

Give not a thought to the vanishing hours, 
Save that they melt into twilight too soon! 


Blossoms of peaches float down for my cover,— 
Snowflakes that blushed to be kissed by the sun,— 
Blossoms of apples drift over and over,— 
White they with grief that their short day is done! 


Buttercup’s lanterns are lighted about me, 
Burly red clover’s warm cheek presses mine ; 

Powdery bee never once seems to doubt me, 
Tipping each chalice for summer’s new wine! 


Tiny white butterflies (“ Brides,” children name them) 
Flicker and glimmer, and turn in their flight ; 

Surely the sunshine suffices to tame them, 
Close to my hand they will swing and alight. 


Small, timid breezes, than putterflies shyer, 

Just for a moment soft buffet my face, 
Then fly away to the tree tops and higher, 

Shaking down shadows o’er every bright space. 
—Margaret Deland. 


LOVE FLEW IN AT THE WINDOW. 
Love flew in at the window 
As Wealth walk’d in at the door. 
“You have come, for yousaw Wealth coming,” said I. 
But he fluttered his wings with a sweet little cry, 
“T’ll cleve to you, rich or poor.” 


Wealth dropped out at the window, 
Poverty crept thro’ the door. 
“ Well, now you would fain follow Wealth,” said I. 
But Love flutter’d his wings as he gave me the lie! 
“T cling to you all the more.” 


—Tennyson. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
A little pause in life—while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And calm, gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover, 
Seen in the light of stars that long have set : 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over 
Draw near as if they lived among us yet. 


Old voices call me—through the dusk returning 
I hear the echo of departed feet ; 
And then I ask with vain and troubled yearning, 
“ What is the charm which makes old things so sweet ?”’ 


“ Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 
Even their memory keeps me pure and true ; 
And yet from our Jerusalem the golden 
God speaketh, saying, “‘ I make all things new.’ ” 


“Father,” I cry, “the old must still be nearer - 
Stifle my love or give me back the past; 

Give me the fair old fields, whose paths are dearer 
Than all Thy shining streets and mansions vast.” 


May 


Peace! peace ! the Lord of earth and Heaven knoweth 
The human soul in ail its heat and strife ; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the pure river of eternal life. 
He giveth life, aye, life in all its sweetness ; 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will He restore ; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall vex thy soul and taint thine earth no more. 
Serve Him in daily toil and holy living, 
And Faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
—Author Unknown. 


SINCE SHE WENT HOME. 
Since she went home — 
The evening shadows longer linger here, 
The winter days fill so much ci the year, 
And even summer winds are chill and drear, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs breathe but a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain, 
Since she went home. 


f Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed, 
Untouched the pillow that her dear head pressed. 
My lonely heart hath nowhere for its rest 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The long days have crept away like years, 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears, 
And the dark nights have rained in lonely tears 
, Since she went home. 
—Round Table. 


THE CITY’S CROWD. 

The city’s crowd! What a motley throng 
Of people compose it, as to and fro, 

Laughing or frowning, they hurry along: 

On business intent ; 

On pleasure bent— 

Laughter with sounds of sobbing blent ; 

Where do they come from—where do they go? 


Where do they go when the day is done ? 
When the light with the gloom of night is blended, 
And the twinkling stars 
Through their lattice bars, 
Each in his place, show one by one 
Their crystal lanterns, God attended. 


What are their hopes, and what are their fears ? 

How many shall quaff from the cup success ? 
How many remember the burned out years 

Of the past by its bitter wretchedness ? _ 
Mem’ries of hopes denied, and tears 

Shed at the bier of loveliness ! 


Backward and forward the city’s crowd 
Sweep ever and ever, a motley throng; 
Pleasure in finery ; woe in a shroud 
Of black, meet and mingle and hury along. 
Hither and thither ; 
Whence from ? and whither ? 
How many shall live and how many shall wither 
Through the nigit, in the night, 
When the day shall be ended, 
And its pallid, cold light, 
Into darkness he blended ? 
—James G. Hewlin. 
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